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The Queen paid another private visit to the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, 
accompanied by Prince George, on May 30. They went over the Pavilions of 


India and Burma, lunched at the Lucullus Restaurant, and 


Ceylon and South Africa Pavilions. After tea the royal party entered 
Amusement Park, where her Majesty and Prince George took a trip on the Scenic 


THE QUEEN TAKES A TRIP ON THE SCENIC RAILWAY 
IN THEIR 


AT WEMBLEY: HER MAJESTY WITH PRINCE GEORGE 
ON THE CAR. 


Railway, to the great delight of the crowd. At the end of the ride the Queen 
spoke to the driver of the car, Alexander Martes, and told him that she had 
much enjoyed the trip. He replied that it was not the first time he had had 
the pleasure of driving the Queen, as he had done so some years ago on the 
Scenic Railway at the White City. 


Puorocaarn sy C.N. 
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HE translation of an article by Signor Mussolini 
appears in a magazine called English Life; 

and in one sense the life is sufficiently English for 
the Italian to need a gow i deal of translation. His 
nation has a national proverb that a translator is a 
traitor. Even Mussolini would hardly extend a mission 
to shoot all traitors into one of shooting all translators. 
But in this case there is nothing the matter with the 
translation, beyond that eternal international misunder- 
standing that is but another name for nationality. 
Both the Italian statesman and the English magazine 
might be regarded generally as Tory or authoritarian. 
But a more complete and vivid difference could not 
be conceived. The hard outline of the Latin mind 
stands out in startling contrast to the rich confusion 
of its English background. I always know what the 
Italian writer means, even when I disagree with him. 
I do not know what the English writers mean, even 
when I agree with them. But to the English Con- 
servatives this reactionary must be as terrifying as 
any revolutionist. For instance, Mussolini boldly 
bases himself on Macchiavelli. He does so, not so 
much because he is cynical as simply because he is 
not afraid of words, and especially not afraid of a 
name. The conventional Conservative would be as 
much afraid of the name of Macchiavelli as of the name 
of Old Nick, which is said to be derived from the 
same gentleman. Again, it is highly characteristic 
of Mussolini that he throws a doubt on democracy 
because he cannot find the definition of it. It is 
highly characteristic of English Tories that they were 
told never to find a definition of anything—even of 
Toryism. We in this country were always advised 


A FAMOUS OLD ROWING “BLUE” AS CONSERVATIVE 
CANDIDATE FOR OXFORD: CAPTAIN R. C. BOURNE. 


not to be logical, which is satisfactory to those who 
prefer to be lazy. But Mussolini insists on logic 
because he dislikes laziness. He is as theoretical as 
any Socialist, as abstract as any anarchist. I do 
not always agree with his theory, and in many cases 
should dispute his logic; but I know it would be no 
use to dispute it without theory and without logic. 
I fancy that when he says it is difficult to define 
democracy, he really means rather that it is difficult 
to define the authentic organ of democracy. And 
this is true, since the Parliaments have largely betrayed 
the peoples by jobbery and secrecy, and the trades 
unions were of necessity narrowed to the trades. But 
I can never accept the mere case of the minority 
against the majority, because of the simple fact that 
at least there is only one majority, while there are 
any number of minorities. The Bolshevists appeal 
to a resolute minority as the Fascisti do; and if it 
comes to a competition in resolution, it will end in 
the very anarchy the Fascisti profess to prevent. 
But my point at the moment is that this sort of 
abstract and theoretical argument for authority is 
probably rather puzzling to the supporters of authority 
in this country. But it is the sort of thing we must 
understand if we would understand the reaction in 
its favour in other countries, especially Latin countries, 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


The first fact about the Fascisti is that they were 
the death-blow to the whole theory of Europe that was 
fashionable in England. It was the theory that the 
Mediterranean is now a sort of Dead Sea, where the 
cities of the peninsulas have rotted like the cities of 
the plain. It was, of course, like a great part of 
English education, simply a part of German propa- 
ganda. It got its first knock from the war with 
Germany ; but it got its final knock, as we have 
said, from the revolt of Mussolini. It will be noticed 
that these nonsense theories, such as the Northern 
monopoly of manliness and energy and the Latin doom 
of decay, are dropped not only because honest people 
have found them to be false, but also because even 
dishonest people who adopted them as a convenience 
have now found them inconvenient. For a time it 
seemed useful to call the Latin a degenerate ; but the 
time came when it was still more useful to call the 
Kaiser a degenerate—and it was not altogether 
feasible to call the Kaiser a Latin. While the war 
against Prussia was the most just in human history, 
many called the Kaiser a degenerate out of mere 


AN OLD “SOCCER BLUE” AS LABOUR CANDIDATE 
FOR OXFORD: MR. KENNETH M. LINDSAY. 
The by-election at Oxford due to the unseating of Mr. Frank 
Gray was notable for the fact that all three candidates were old 
“ Blues.’ Captain R. C. Bourne created a record by stroking 
the Oxford boat to victory four years running (1909-12), and has 
since been famous as a coach.——Mr. Kenneth M. Lindsay got 
his “ Blue" at Oxford for Association football and was President 
of the Union. Commander Fry was a triple “ Blue.” In the 
same year (1893) he was captain of the Oxford “ Soccer” team, 
President of the Athletic Club, and captain of the cricket team. 
He formerly held the world’s record for the long jump. 


Photographs by Hills and Saunders, Oxford. 


vulgar commercial panic. In the same way, many 
call the Fascist a strong man and a saviour of society 
out of mere cowardly relief from mere commercial 
panic. These meaner motives do not alter the fact 
that the Allies saved Europe or that the Fascists 
saved Italy, but they do show that even mean 
people live to repent of their own mean ideas. 


It is in practice that prejudice breaks down. It 
can be justified in a thousand ways till it comes to 
that test; but we never know when or how that 
test may come. It comes in public life exactly as it 
would come in private life. Some stuffy and stupid 
pawnbroker or other may choose to say that the 
Italian organ-grinder must be a coward, because all 
Italians are cowards. He can say that organ-grinding 
is effeminate, and imply that pawnbroking is militant 
and virile. He can identify the organ-grinder with 
his monkey, and call it a scientific theory of races. 
He can say that the three golden balls are a symbol 
that all worlds, old and new, are given to commerce 
alone. But suppose one fine day there is a scare all 
down the street that the Russian anarchist who used 
to live in the attic has got into the cellar, and is going 
to blow up all the shops with a bomb. And suppose 
it is found that, as a fact, the Italian is the only man 
who will go down into the cellar and take away the 
bomb. The pawnbroker is quite simply and suddenly 


forced to drop his prejudice, because he cares for his 
shop more than for his prejudice. He cannot refuse 
the services of the Italian, because he fears the Russian 
more than he hates the Italian. His prejudice could 
have been supported by any number of sophistries 
against any number of truths. But it has collided 
not merely with a truth, but with a fact. That fable 
exactly describes the fact about Capitalism and Bol- 
shevism and modern Italy. 


But for us the big lesson of Fascism has very little 
to do with Bolshevism. It has much more to do with 
Parliamentarism. Very few Englishmen are affected 
by the principle of Bolshevism, but all Englishmen 
were brought up on the principle of Parliament- 
arism; and it is the principle of Parliamentarism, 
long misused by unprincipled men, that has at last 
been overthrown in Italy and is threatened through- 
out the world. I am English enough to have no 
natural desire for the overthrow of Parliament; I 
have always preferred and pleaded for the purge of 
Parliament. But the wholesome fact for the readers 
of English Life and such papers to remember is 
that a true Fascist would be quite as ready 
to overthrow our Parliamentarism as any other 
Parliamentarism. He would not merely throw 
things at the Bolshevists with whom the newspapers 
wage a wordy war. He would throw much heavier 
things at the “distinguished public men” against 
whom the newspapers will not hear a word. Let us 
congratulate the English Conservative on being a 
pacifist; or let us admire the Latin reactionary for 
being a revolutionary; but do not let us fancy we 


A FAMOUS OLD TRIPLE “BLUE” AS LIBERAL CANDI- 
DATE FOR OXFORD: COMMANDER C. B. FRY. 


can hire him as an Italian bravo, to stab the rebel 
we wish to kill, but not the traitor we wish to spare. 


The Fascisti have triumphed, and all the snobs 
will join the triumph who would never have joined 
in the revolt. Because the Fascisti declared a demo- 
cratic discipline insisting on labour for all, every 
used-up, luxurious nobleman who never did a stroke 
of work in his life will say he is a Fascist. Because 
the Fascisti conducted a ruthless investigation and 
expulsion in the matter of corrupt practices in politics, 
every corrupt politician who wants to cling to his 
job and hide his jobbery will say he is a Fascist. 
Because the Fascisti rose and rioted and fought in 
the street, every parasite and coward who dreads the 
thought of the smallest social change will say he is 
a Fascist. Because the Fascisti have re-asserted the 
greatness of Rome and of the Latin influence in 
Europe, every barbarian baron and provincial Prussian 
squire will say he is a Fascist. Nonsense will be made 
of the name as it has been of the name of every 
political party in modern times; but, though the 
name will be kicked about in the gutter, the fact 
will remain in the forum and the tribune: and we 
must all learn its lesson. We must save democracy 
from Parliaments, or Parliaments from politicians. 


‘OUR ANAGLYPHS. 


Owing to the necessity of adoancing our Editorial arrangements on account of Whilsuntide, we hace been unable to prepare any further Anaglyphs for immediate publication, 

but our readers may expect to see further interesting Anaglyphs in an carly issue. Readers who have not yet obtained one of the special masks for viewing our Anaglyphs in 

stereoscopic relief may do so by filling up the coupon on page 1100, and forwarding it with postage stamps value three-halfpence (Inland), or twopence-halfpenny (Foreign), 
addressed to “The Illustrated London News” (Anaglyph), 15, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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-THE AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP: PERSONALITIES AND INCIDENTS. 


AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION FOR THE SECOND TIME IN THREE YEARS: A SURPRISE OF THE MEETING: MR. D. H. KYLE, WHO BEAT MR. C. J. H. TOLLEY 
MR. E. W. E. HOLDERNESS “CHAIRED” ON RECEIVING THE CUP. IN THE FIFTH ROUND, APPROACHING THE FOURTEENTH HOLE. 


1924.—1053 


Tue First Puorocrarn sy Sport ano Generat; tHe Rest sy Co. 


A RUSH TO TAKE UP POSITIONS FOR WATCHING AN APPROACH SHOT: THE GREAT CROWD DEFEATED BY THE CHAMPION IN THE SEMI-FINAL: 
AT ST. ANDREWS ATTRACTED BY THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. MR. W. A. MURRAY, WHO BEAT MR. KYLE, DRIVING. 


THE EX-CHAMPION BEATEN IN THE 
SEMI-FINAL BY MR. E. F. STOREY, OF 
CAMBRIDGE: MR. ROGER WETHERED. 


The contest for the Amateur Goll 
Championship, at St. Andrews, ended 
on May 31 in the victory of Mr. E. W. 
E. Holderness, of Walton Heath, who 
beat Mr. E. F. Storey, of Cambridge 
University, in the final by three and 
two, and thus became Amateur Champion 
for the second time within three years. 
The holder, Mr. Roger Wethered, of 


Worplesdon, was beaten by Mr. Storey 
(Continued opposite. 


THE RUNNER-UP: MR. E. F. STOREY, 
OF CAMBRIDGE, RECEIVING HIS MEDAL 
FROM COLONEL SIR A. SPROT. 


Continued.) 

in the semi-final by two holes. The 
other semi-finalist was Mr. W. A. Murray, 
beaten by Mr. Holderness. A_ great 
surprise of the meeting was the defeat 


of Mr. Cyril Tolley, in the fifth round, 


— by Mr. D. H. Kyle, of Roehampton, 
ER-UP THE C OF AM ADMIRING CIRCLE: A DIST viEw rns had not previously come so far to 
un. sto THE ares enaen. the front in golf. Mr. Kyle was subse- 


quently beaten, in the sixth round, by 
Mr. W. A. Murray. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


THE PERSECUTION 


OF THE SEAL. 


By W. P. Pycraft, F.Z5S., Author of * The Infancy of Animals,” “ The Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


LONG the eastern seaboard of England few 

indeed are the spots where seals can be found. 

This is partly due to the lack of suitable harbourage, 

and partly to the relentless persecution of fishermen, 

to whom they are anathema on account of their 
alleged destructiveness to flat-fish.’’ 


men, quite politely, that they are mistaken, and that 
they must leave thy seals alone. A certain number 
ot seals—say, two or three each week for a month— 
should be killed, humanely—not with Lewis guns fired 
into a basking herd—and their stomach - contents 


particular colony since it is the only colony on the 
eastern coast of England ; and everywhere—-even in 
its Scottish fastnesses—it has become greatly reduced 
*a numbers on account of its supposed destructiveness 
: the fishing grounds of its neighbourhood. 

Of the five species of seals recorded as 


In the Wash, at the present moment, 
I gather, one can be sure of seeing a 
small colony any day of the week. And 
the fishermen are heaping imprecations 
on their heads. They rage furiously, but, 
so far, happily in vain. Some time ago 
the Fisheries Committee, I am told, paid 
a reward of ten shillings per nose, in an 
endeavour to placate these unreasonable 
men. The Committee were, and rightly, 
surcharged on account of this “‘ bounty,” 
and since then the poor creatures have 
been left more or less in peace. Buta 
new war of extermination is demanded. 
It was gravely suggested that the military 


British, two only are resident—the common 
and the grey seal, the remaining three (the 
harp, hooded, and ringed seals) being no 
more than exceedingly rare visitants. The 
grey seal is the largest of them all, the old 
male measuring as much as nine feet in 
length. Unlike the common seal, it does 
not hve in herds, though occasionally, 
it would seem, small parties are to be 
found together. But, while the common 
seal has a wide geographical range, the 
grey seal is restricted to the shores of 
the North Atlantic Ocean. Its stronghold, 
however—and this is now in a precarious 
condition —is on the European side, for 


should be asked to start a slaughter of 
the innocents by means of Lewis guns. 
But nothing came of this barbarous 
suggestion. A project for destroying 
them with shrapnel from gun-boats also 
came to naught. And now, I believe, 
the Minister of Fisheries is to be asked 
to receive a deputation to demand the 
extinction of the colony. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that nothing will come of it. 

As matters stand, these creatures are to be tried, 
condemned, and executed unheard. That is to say, 
the accusations of the suggested deputation are based 
not on proofs, but on suspicions. There are many 


UNJUSTLY ACCUSED BY FISHERMEN OF DESTROYING “FLAT-FISH”: THE 
GREAT GREY SEAL, THE LARGEST AND ONE OF THE ONLY TWO RESIDENT 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


The photograph shows the short fore and hind limbs, and the normal earless condition, 


unlike the Common Seal, which is attracted by music. 
Photograph by C. J. King, Scilly Isles. 


examined on the spot. There is our only source of 
evidence. But this mode of inquiry can only be 
trusted to the accredited naturalists of the staff of 
the Ministry of Fisheries ; and it is to be hoped that 
it will be undertaken. 
Flat-fish, as everybody knows, on account of their 
coloration, present an extraordinarily 


its chief haunts appear to be in certain 
favoured areas on the Scandinavian and 
British coasts. Those who would see this 
fine animal in its native wilds must seek 
it in the north and west of Scotland, the 
south and west of Ireland, or the Scilly 
Islands. 

Though credited with a relatively 
larger brain than the common seal, in disposition it 
differs marked!y from its smaller relative. The latter, 
for example, is strangely attracted by music. The 
sound of a flute will bring them up to within a few 
yards of the player, and they will stay, with their 
heads above water, as long as the music lasts, 


close resemblance to the ground on 
which they rest. But, more than this, 
they have a habit of covering them- - 
selves wi'h sand till no more than 
their eye. project—and these, being 
small, are inconspicuous. Now it 
is the habit of “ protectively coloured 
animals” to “lie low” when in 
fear of their enemies. It could, 
then, be only by the merest chance 
that discovery would be made. They 
occasionally swim, of course, and at 
such times would be an easy mark, 


REALLY FEROCIOUS, AND THE TERROR OF PENGUINS: 
LEOPARD SEAL—A SKULL, SHOWING THE FORMIDABLE TEETH. 


Photograph by E. J. Manly. 


possible causes of the shortage of flat-fish in this area. 
To begin with, seals or no seals, it can never be a good 
fishing-ground for flat-fish. The scour of the tide in 
the area fished by these seals prevents the formation 
of a suitable nidus for the lower organisms on which 
flat-fishes feed. That the charge against the seals 
is not well founded is surely shown by the fact that 
the agitation against them has been 

going on for years, yet it has not been 


quickly overtaken, for they have no 
THE turn of speed such as would out 
distance a hungry seal. But these 
excursions above ground are appar- 
ently only very occasional. The seal, 
then, probably finds his staple diet from other sources. 
On the other hand, investigation may show that this 
by no means unintelligent hunter may have discovered 
that, by gentle scraping on the sea-tloor, in some 
mysterious way flounders may be produced as easily 
as a conjurer produces rabbits from a hat. 

One is the more anxious for the safety of this 


SHOWING THE TEETH CURIOUSLY MODIFIED TO ACT AS 
STRAINERS: THE SKULL OF A CRAB-EATING SEAL. 


Phatograph by E. J. Manly. 


apparently with keen enjoyment. Search as he will, 
the anatomist will never discover the source of this 
zsthetic sense. Nor does it seem much more likely 
that we shall discover why it is that in this species, 
alone anrong the true seals, a vestige of the external 
ear will occasionally present itself. It is but the merest 
vestige, smaller even than in the fur seals. This fact 

was first brought to the notice of the scien- 


shown that the conditions are worse now 
than when it was first made. Nor has it 
been shown that, during the time that a 
bounty was paid for each seal killed, the 
fishing improved. But quite apart from 
this, the shortage of flat-fish has been a 
subject of concern not merely to the fisher- 
men, but to the Ministry of Fisheries— 
not merely in this haunt of seals, but in 
other areas where there are no seals. This 
matter, however, | propose to discuss on 
another occasion. 

From what has been set down up to 
this point, it may seem that I do at least 
admit that seals-—by which term I mean 
the common seal—<do, as alleged, subsist 
mainly on fiat-fsh. But I make no such 
admission. This allegation, so far as I 
can make out, is based on no more solid 
foundation than a “ pious opinion “— 
everybody says it does. What more 
damning evidence can any reasonable man 


want ? ah. 


Ask the fishermen of the Wash their 


+ific world at the last meeting of the Zoo- 
logical Society ; but notes on the subject 
had been made, I find, by the well-known 
naturalist - photographer of the Scilly 
Islands, Mr.:A. King, a year or two ago. 
In the matter of its teeth the grey differs 
from the common seal, since in the latter 
they are armed with accessory cusps. 
But these cusps are much more de- 
veloped in the Antarctic crab-eating seal. 
They are so arranged that the teeth of the 
upper and lower jaws, whén the mouth is 
closed, form a sort of grille, or strainer. 
And this because the creature, unlike all 
other seals, feeds not upon fish, but small 
euphausia—that is to say, small crustacea— 
not more than half an inch long, which swim 
in vast shoals, so that the hunter has but 
to charge into a swarm and open his mouth, 
when it is promptly filled. This very singu- 
lar mode of feeding obtains in no other 
tooth-bearing animal, but is the common 
: method of feeding among whalebone whales. 
etal The sea-lions and walrus afford us an 
bd intermediate stage between the otter-like 


opinion on this matter, and of the atti- 
tude of the Ministry of Fisheries towards AN 
their requests to be rid of what they 
firmly believe to be the ruin of their 
industry; and they will reply as only 
men impotent with rage will reply. It 
is not enough, in short, to tell these 


INTERMEDIATE STAGE BETWEEN SEALS AND THEIR 
ANCESTORS: THE SEA-LION, WITH DEGENERATE EARS AND RELATIVELY 


LARGE FORE AND HIND LIMBS. 


In the Seal the hand is short and armed with claws; in the Sea-Lion it is long, and has 
only vestiges of claws. The hind-limbs can be turned forwards, whereas in the true Seals 


they cannot. (Photegraps by J. C. 


OTTER-LIKE 


ancestors of the seal-tribe and the true 
seals, wherein the forelimbs are greatly 
reduced and the hindlimbs are incapable 
of being turned forwards, as they can be in 
the sea-lions. But the full story of this 
strange transformation must be told on 
another occasion. 
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FROM COCOON TO “MATERIAL”: CHINESE SILK-WEAVING AT WEMBLEY. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, W. R. S. STOTT. 


WITH HER CHOPSTICKS AND TREADLE: A CHINESE WEAVER UNWINDING SILK FROM COCOONS AND ATTACHING 
IT TO DRUMS—PART OF A FASCINATING EXHIBIT IN THE HONG-KONG PAVILION. 


The silk exhibit in the Hong-Kong Pavilion tells the whole story of silk-making. 
“The illustration,” writes our artist, “shows the process of unwinding the silk 
from the cocoon of the silk-worm. The cocoons are put in a pan of boiling 
water, which is kept at an even temperature, and has the effect of killing the 
cocoon and loosening the silk covering. When a few loose ends of silk have 
been secured, they are twisted together and passed through a series of eyelet- 
holes, two in front.a few inches above the pan, and two in the frame in front 


of the worker, from whence they are led to three hooks which feed the silk on 
to the same number of drums on the frame behind. The worker turns these 
drums by the simple treadle arrangement shown, while searching, by means of 
the chopsticks in her right hand, for fresh ends of silk in the cocoons remaining 
in the pan. The winding process is repeated till the drums are full, when the 
silk is re-wound on larger drums seen in the background behind the centre figure's 
head.""—{Drawing Copyrighted im the United States and Canada.—C.R.} 
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= AS it ever occurred to you that the so-called 

‘front of the house’ is as much in need of 
a ‘producer’ as the stage itself? Look at the 
several short runs during last winter’s season. Many 
of them could have been prolonged if the front had 
not been left to a haphazard policy of /Jaissez-aller— 
had been organised as carefully and practically as 
the work on the stage, where every detail comes 
under the eagle eye of the man upon whom, more 
even than on the actors, success 
depends.” 


_The World of the Theatre. 


By J. T. GREIN. 


THE OTHER PRODUCER.— ERNEST MILTON'S “CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE.” 


business side of theatrical ventures would be of 
material assistance to the management in their en- 
deavours to convert a partial failure into a box- 
office success.”’ 

“I see what you mean. What is needed is a 
man who knows how to feel the pulse of the public 
and to guide it.. He must be on terms of amity with 
the Press, so that he can be sure of finding ‘ open 
sesame ’ for his ‘ puffs’ and ‘ pars’; can, if needed, 


office. He must sense the spirit and taste of the 
public—he should be frequently in the house during 
the performances, discover weaknesses that could 
be remedied, in some cases actors that should be 
replaced because they are not liked in their important 
parts. He must have the ear of the producer, and 
co-operate with him in every direction that would 
tend to prolong the life of the play. He must there- 
fore be a long-headed man, a man of tact, a man 

who has ‘ business’ at his fin- 


It was Mr. Ernest Collins, for 
many years the valued manager 
of Messrs. Grossmith and Lauril- 
lard—now Grossmith and Malone, 
who spoke. 

None has greater experience ; 
none knows better what can be 
done to “ lever’ a success. When 
the time comes for him to write 
his memoirs, he will be able to 
tell rare tales of how plays that 
began in a wobble’ were, by 
subtle devices of management 
and réclame, steadied into a long 
and remunerative career. He 
quoted names of plays that came, 
had a good first-night reception, 
lingered and vanished. I asked 
him whether he could assign a 
direct reason for the failure to 
attract. ‘‘I can give you one 
straight off," he said: “the 
sharing-system, and its generally 
accompanying conditions of man- 
agement. Nowadays a manage- 
ment ‘renting or sharing’ a 
theatre is in many instances 
compelled to take over and pay 
the resident acting manager. Now 
this gentleman, however capable 


gers’ ends; a man of education, 
of experience of the World of the 
Theatre, of literary and artistic 
tastes. In fine —a_ personality, 
in a sense a leader, and one 
who, with all deference to his 
Chief, has the courage of his 
opinions, the backbone to carry 
them into reality, .and_ the 
acumen to differentiate between 
what the public wants and what 
it does not want.’ 

Yes; Mr. Ernest Collins is 
quite right when he speaks of 
the “ producer in front’'! He 
is as important a factor as his 
colleague on the stage. 


Mr. Walter de la Mare, in 
his preface to Ernest Milton’s 
play, ‘Christopher Marlowe,” 
rightly praises him for his cour- 
age. It is a great subject, a 
bold attempt—yet it is more 
than an attempt. It is an 
achievement. As I read this 
play; as I saw before me a 
complete reconstruction of a 
period in the Mermaid Tavern, 
with its lordlings, poets, roy- 


and well acquainted with ‘ front- 
of-the-house’ methods in force 
at that particular theatre, re- 
mains the servant of the pro- 
prietor, with whom, naturally, his 
interests are bound up. It is 
immaterial to him whether the 
play is a failure or success; he 
remains in office and draws his 
salary in any event. He has 
not the affairs of his temporary 
employer at heart, or the en- 


(Mr. Brian Aherne), 


“WHITE CARGO,” AT THE PLAYHOUSE—A STUDY OF DEMORALISATION 
THE DOCTOR (MR. HORACE HODGES) EXAMINES ASHLEY (MR. TEMPLER POWELL), RETURNING 
TU ENGLAND ON THE ARRIVAL OF LANGFORD (MR. BRIAN AHERNE), WHO LOOKS SPOTLESSLY 


CLEAN IN CONTRAST TO THE OLD STAGERS. 


Mr. Leon Gordon's play, “* White Cargo,” represents life in West Africa as highly demoralising. Newcomers with 
ideals, it appears, gradually degenerate, become dirty and slovenly, and take to drink or native women. Above 
(left to right) are the Engineer (Mr. George D. Ayre), the Skipper (Mr. William Matthews), Langford, a new arrival 
the Doctor (Mr. Horace Hodges), Ashley, the man who goes home (Mr. Templer Powell), the 
Missionary (Mr. Frank Lacy), Weston, the man who stays (Mr. Franklin Dyall), and (at back) Jim Fish (Chief 

Luale). The scene is in Act I, just after the arrival of a steamer. 


IN WEST AFRICA: 


{Photograph by Stage Photo, 


sterers; as I became engrossed 
in the love story, the plotting 
to free one of Queen Elizabeth's 
victims ; as I beheld the Court, 
and the tragic-poetic figure of the 
hero, now in his cups, now lyrical 
in his passion, now ready for 
sacrifice for the sake of love—lI 
felt centuries away from mod- 
ernity. Had they told me that 
this play was found in the British 
Museum, the discovery of a 


thusiasm required to take the 
conduct of the business end out 
of his ordinary routine.” 

(On that point there can be no 
difference of opinion. The stability 
of many managements known to 
fame for years rested to a great 
extent on the astuteness and 
devotion of those second in com- 
mand. Irving's henchman, Bram 
Stoker; Tree's Henry Dana ; 
Alexander's (now Arthur Bour- 
chier’s) Captain Helmsley; at 
Wyndham's Mr. T. B. Vaughan ; 
at the Haymarket, Mr. Horace 
Watson; at Grossmith and 
Malone's, Mr. Ernest Collins him- 
self—all these right hands of their 
chiefs were, or are, closely iden- 
tified with the longevity of the 


But,”” I said, “ given the 
right man, what is the ~next 
point you wish to drive home— 
where do the details of policy 
come in?” 

Mr. Collins paused for a 
moment, then he went on: “ It 
is extremely difficult for me to 
explain my ideas fully. I am 


hitherto unknown Elizabethan, 
I should have believed it. As 
a rule, I am no friend of what 
I would call period-plays by 
modern pens, All too readily I 
find the fly in the ointment— 
the effort to attune the mind 
and the word to times but known 
by hearsay and imagination. To 
me, most of these plays are 
masquerades — plausible perhaps, 
but rarely real. Not so in 
Milton’s work. It has sprung 
from an inspiration imbued with 
knowledge, with passion, with 
sincerity. When he wrote it he 
would seem to have been de- 
tached from our days — living, 
revelling, thinking, speaking in 
bygone romance. 

As it stands, the play is too 
elaborate: one feels that the 
author would have it printed as 
it burst forth from his imagin- 
ation. But that, in this case, 
is a defect of a quality, an 
embarras de vichesse, of which we 
would not spare a line in perusal ; 
and on the stage the gentle art of 
excision can be practised with- 


convinced that the exploitation 
of a play in its earliest and 
therefore critical stage requires an 
expert to handle it from the 
business end in order to give it 
that send-off which may make all the difference 
as between success or partial success. Assuming 
that all is well at the stage end to the satisfaction 
of the producer, and this notwithstanding that 
after the opening performance the verdict of the 
dramatic critics is only partially favourable, then 
again I think the co-operation of a man ex- 
perienced in all the peculiarities and pitfalls of the 


“NOW GET BACK TO THE BUSH!”—WESTON (MR. FRANKLIN DYALL) PUNISHES THE HALF-BREED 
WOMAN POISONER, TONDELEYO (MISS MARY CLARE), IN “WHITE CARGO,” AT THE PLAYHOUSE. 


Weston catches Tondeleyo in the act of poisoning her English husband, Langford, and makes her drink her own 
dose. In the photograph Weston has the phial in his right hand.-{Photograph by Siage Photo Co.| 


work up a correspondence around the pivot of a 
play ; can get the play written about in all the many 
ways of ‘ boosting,’ as the Americans have it. He 
must be an adept in the gentle and least costly yet 
most effective art of advertising. He must know 
when to ‘paper’ the house and how to select the 
right kind of deadheads, who, by recommending the 
play to their friends. attract support to the box- 


out havoc. For this is essentially 
a play to be acted. It acts as 
one reads it. How much greater 
will be the effect when, in em- 
bodiment, all these figures come 
to life, with Christopher Marlowe 
as the centre of the tragedy—the poet doomed by 
fate never to rise to the fulness of his ideals ! 

So much for the present. There is much 
more to be said for this momentous work, but let 
it be reserved for the day when it rises from the 
book (so sumptuously issued by the house of 
Constable) to the stage with Ernest Milton as the 
creator of his own creation 


| 
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SHAKESPEARE’S CHILD LOVERS: “ROMEO AND JULIET” AT THE REGENT. 


Puotrocrarus Nos. 1. 2, 3, and 4 By Sasa; No. 5 sy Yevonne Grecory. 


“SHALL I SPEAK ILL OF HIM THAT IS MY HUSBAND?" JULIET (MISS GWEN 
FFRANGCON-DAVIES) AND THE NURSE (MISS BARBARA GOTT). 


A 

THE NURSE (BARBARA GOTT), LADY CAPULET (MARIE HOUSLEY), JULIET 

(GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES), FRIAR LAURENCE (CAMPBELL GULLAN), CAPULET 
(GROSVENOR NORTH), AND PARIS (REX O'MALLEY). 


2 “ROMEO SLEW TYBALT, ROMEO MUST WOT LIVE": ROMEO IS BANISHED AFTER THE STREET BRAWA. F 


AND PARIS (REX O'MALLEY). 


THE SCENE IN THE TOMB: ROMEO (JOHN GIELGUD), JULIET (GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES), 


SAS | 


EXQUISITE IN HER IMPERSONATION OF SHAKESPEARE’S | 


| CHILD-HEROINE : FFRANGCON-DAVIES AS JULIET. | 


To produce “Romeo and Juliet” is always a daring theatrical venture, for 
Shakespeare’s most famous love-tragedy makes great demands on the actor and 
actress who play its leading réles. They must not only deliver the magic speeches 
with technical skill and suggest the atmosphere of high romance, but they must 
bring the very spirit of youth to the task, for Romeo and Juliet are, in reality, 
but a pair of children. In this respect—in the freshness and youth of the leading 


actors—the Regent production of “ Romeo and Juliet” is notable. Many Juliets 
have been seen in London, but seldom can there have been a more enchanting 
one than that of Miss Gwen Ffranggon-Davies. Miss Davies, it will be remem- 
bered, gained great praise for her performance in the leading rdle of “ The 
Immortal Hour,” and was seen as Eve in George Bernard Shaw's “ Back to 
‘Methuselah.”’ 


| 
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(The following article is abridged from one by Mr. A. 
B. Cook in the “ Cambridge Review.” It will 
be noted that he assigns the Chalice lo a slightly 
later period (the Flavian) im the first century than 
Dr. Eisen, and in a letter to us he writes: “ The 
two figures of Christ are not, lo my thinking, 
strictly portraits, but rather idealising present- 
ments . Dr. Eisen’s attempts to identify (the 
figures) all strike me as highly ingenious, and in 
no case absolutely impossible.’’) 


“ FT ARLY in the year 1910 certain Arabs, who 
+ were digging a cellar or a well at Antioch 

on the Orontes, lit upon underground chambers 

partially choked with débris. In the débris were 

embedded various objects of value. In addition 

to the chalice of carved silver that forms the wa 

theme of this article, there was a second 7 


chalice of plain silver with inscrip- Me, 6 % 
tions of the sixth or seventh 2 
we have to do with a church 4.2%) > 
treasure buried either accident- > 
ally by earthquake or intentionally Z Be\ y ' WITH THE PORTRAIT-FIGURES 
to escape some threatened danger. a. Wa < 3" NUMBERED ACCORDING TO REFERENCES \ 
The treasure trove, at first divided IN DR. EISEN’S BOOK AND THE ARTICLE 
among the finders and widely dispersed << ON THIS PAGE: A DIAGRAM OF THE DECORATION 


two pieces were carried off to Mesopotamia), 
was recovered piecemeal by Messrs. S. and C. 
Kouchakji and forwarded, shortly before the outbreak 
of the War, to Mr. G. Keuchakji in Paris. Here the 
principal chalice, coated with oxide to a thickness 
of several millimetres, was skilfully deoxidised by 
Mr. A. André in his atelier at No. 15, Kue Dufrénoy. 
He found the silver matrix already crystalline in 
texture and so brittle that he dared not rectify a 
compression of the cup caused by a blow received 
in ancient times. Shortly before the Battle of the 
Marne the chalice, for safety’s sake, was sent over 
to Messrs. H. and F. Kouchakji in America. It is 
still in their studio at No. 707, Fifth Avenue, New 
York, though it may soon be returned to 

Paris as an heirloom of the Kouchakji 


By ARTHUR BERNARD COOK, M.A, 
Reader in Classical Archeology to the University of Cambridge. 


of more than five loaves. And round him are ranged 
five of his followers, who turn towards him raising 
the right arm with a gesture of salutation. On the 
reverse side Christ is represented as a boy of twelve 
or so, sitting on a similar throne and holding in his 
left hand the roll of the law. He is again surrounded 
by five of his followers, who raise their arms as 
before. The disciples have undeniably portrait- 
heads deserving of close individual study... . 
Finally, the upper part of the shell is encircled by a 
narrow strip of thin silver, to which are attached fiity- 


ON THE GREAT CHALICE OF ANTIOCH, INCLUDING 
CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS OF CHRIST. 
“This diagram . .. shows the separation of the two groups of 
five figures in each. The central figure (1) in the anterior group 
represents Christ the Saviour. The central figure (8) in the group 
on the reverse represents Christ as a Youth."’ The other figures 
are identified as: (2) St. Peter; (3) St. Paul; (4) St. Jude; 
(5) St. Andrew; (6) St. Luke; (7) St. Mark; (9) St. Matthew; 
(10) St. John; (11) St. James, the son of Zebedee; and (12) 
St. James the Lesser. 
Reproduced from “* The Great Chalice of Antioch,” by Gustavus A. Eisen. 
International Copyright by the Publishers, Kowchakji Fréres, New York. 


seven rosettes interrupted by a single significant 
star. It should be noticed that the Chalice, long 


gildings, upon many, if not all, of the chairs were 
added poorly scratched graffiti representing a variety 
of emblems, which—if they can be deciphered—may 
aid in the difficult task of identifying the persons 
portrayed.... 

** Satisfied that the two central figures 1 and 8 
are indeed Christ as a man and Christ as a youth, 
Dr. Eisen next observed that 2 closely resembles 
St. Peter as portrayed in the Catacombs (Wilpert 
pl. 94) and in the Viale Manzoni Hypogeum at Rome 
(Not. Scav. 1920 p. 123 ff.) —an identification seem- 
ingly confirmed by the discovery on seat 2 of a 
graffito representing two crossed bars or keys. The 
identity of the other figures remained doubtful till 

it was remarked that number 6, unlike the rest, 
has a band round his head but no side-lock 

. of hair. This suggested a Greek as dis- 
tinct from a Jew, and in that case 
he must necessarily be St. Luke. 
But, if so, the figures are not all 
Apostles. Those grouped 
with St. Luke may then 
be St. Matthew (9), St. 

Mark (7), and St. John 

(10). At this point again 
graffiti were helpful. Tradi- 
tion said that St. Mark had 
spent his youth as a water- 
carrier; and on his chair is 
scratched a water-jar. St. Matthew 
sat at the receipt of custom ; his graffito 
is an archway with a circle above it, 
presumably the city-gate with a coin in 
evidence. St. Luke, as a physician, has for 
his emblem an obvious amulet. Again, if 10 is St. John, 
the other beardless figure (11) must be his brother, St. 
James the son of Zebedee. Moreover, St. Peter (2) 
would naturally be balanced by St. Paul (3), and the 
resemblance of the older man 5 to figure 2 suggested 
St. Peter’s brother, St. Andrew. Lastly, it was sur- 
mised that figures 12 and 4, seated respectively 
on the right and left hand of Christ, are St. James, 
the Lord’s brother, and St. Jude, his nearest 
relatives on earth. It is claimed that figure 12 
alone is clad in linen, which would suit the tradition 
that James despised woollen clothes even in winter 
and habitually wore thin linen gar- 

ments... . 


family. 

* Since 1915 the Chalice has been ex- 
haustively studied by Dr. G. A. Eisen, 
formerly Curator of the California Uni- 
versity Academy of Sciences. . . . Finally, 
he has crowned his labours by completing 
a magnificent monograph in two folio 
volumes — The Great Chalice of Antioch, 
New York, 1923, pp. 1—194, with a pair 
of diagrams and an atlas of sixty photo- 
gravures and etchings. The plates include 
three whole-page photographs — life - size, 
enlarged, and larger stili—of every figure 
on the Chalice together with an attempted 
drawing of each head. It may be doubted 
whether any ancient objet d'art of equally 
small size has ever been examined with 
such minute care, described with such 
enthusiastic devotion, or published on so 
sumptuous a scale. 

” The Chalice stands 0.19 m. in height 
and measured originally about 0.15 m. in 
diameter. It consists of three parts—an 
inner bow! rudely hammered out of a thick 
sheet of silver, the rim of which has been 
bent* outwards over itself and left with 
uneven edge; an outer shell or container 
of carved open-work, for which the inner 
bowl serves as a background ; and a sup- 
port, comprising ball and foot, turned on 
the lathe out of a solid block of silver. The 
inner bowl is wholly unadorned and was, 
when found, quite distinct and separable 
from the outer shell: the two have since 
been cemented together for fear of break- 
age. . . . Twelve spaces are reserved in the 
foliage for as many seated persons, arranged 
in two horizontal alternating rows. These 
twelve persons fall into two distinct groups, 
of which one occupies the front, the other 


“No vessel of exactly the same shape 
and proportions as the Antiochene Chalice 
is known of a date later than the first 
century A.D. Such cups proved to be top- 
heavy and were abandoned for others of a 
more stable sort. 

“ Again, many points of the Chalice 
design find their best parallels in the silver 
work of the first century. A cup in the 
Boscoreale treasure represents Augustus 
twice over, enthroned on the obverse face 
as master of the world, and seated on 
the reverse to'‘receive the submission of 
the Germans: the pose of the former figure 
is almost exactly that of Christ on the 
Chalice (Reinach, Répertoire de Reliefs i. 
92 ff.). Eminently characteristic of first- 
century relief is the natural rendering of 
plants and animals. . . . Whether the same 
can be said of the portrait-figures is more 
problematic. . . . On the whole it may be 
conceded that the style of the seated 
figures suits best the latter part of the 
first century a.p., the Flavian or at latest 
the Trajanic age. 

“ But Dr. Eisen, who has succeeded in 
making out a strong case for an early 
date, is prepared to go further in the same 
direction. ... With the fall of Jerusalem 
Antioch became the main centre of Christi- 
anity in the East. And, if so, the inner 
bowl of the Chalice was, not improbably, 
brought thither from Jerusalem, where it 
may well have been the very vessel used 
in Apostolic times by the infant Church. 
Indeed, a presumption is raised that it was 
none other than the actual Cup of the Last 
Supper. No wonder that in the great 
Syrian capital, where the disciples were 
first called Christians, those who obtained 


the back of the Chalice. On the obverse 
side Christ appears as a beardless man, AS 
enthroned, with a lamb standing at his 
right hand. Above his head descends the 
Spirit in the form of a dove. His arms 
are spread crosswise; and his right hand 
is extended towards a plate containing 
two fish, seven loaves, a head of wheat (?), and 
sundry leaflets of palm (?). Beneath his foot-stool 
an eagle with spread wings rests upon a basket 


OF ANTIOCH 


Reproduced from “ The Great Chalice of Antioch,” by Gustavus A. Eisen. 


IN THE CONDITION IN WHICH 

CENTRE) THE APOSTLE ST. JAMES THE LESSER. 
by the Publishers, Kowhakji Frives, New York. 

after it was made, came to be gilded, and that at 


two different dates... . There are no inscriptions 
on the Chalice. But, between the first and the second 


4 


IT WAS BEFORE THE REMOVAL OF THE OXIDATION: THE CHALICE 
IT WAS FOUND—SHOWING (IN 


International Copyright 


possession of a relic so precious lavished 
all the resources of first-century art upon 
its external embellishment. 

“In 341 A.D. when the ‘ Golden’ 
Basilica of Antioch, begun by Constan- 
time the Great and finished by his son 
Constantius II, was consecrated, the 
Chalice must have been one of its most cherished 
possessions. Some twenty years later, in 362, Julian, 
uncle of Julian the Apostate, came to Antioch, closed 

(Continued on pace 


THE “TRUE PORTRAIT” OF CHRIST: THE ANTIOCH CHALICE. 
4 = ~ 
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A BEARDLESS CHRIST: THE ANTIOCH CHALICE “ PORTRAIT.” 


Repropucep From “ Tue Great CHALice or Antiocn,” spy Gustavus A. E1sen. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT BY THE PUBLISHERS, Koucnaky! Fréees, New York, 


OF UNPARALLELED INTEREST IF WROUGHT BY A CONTEMPORARY ARTIST: THE FIGURE OF CHRIST THE 
SAVIOUR (CENTRE), WITH THOSE OF ST. PETER (LEFT) AND ST. PAUL (RIGHT) BELOW, ON THE ANTIOCH 
CHALICE (ACTUAL SIZE), ASCRIBED BY DR. EISEN TO THE TIME OF AUGUSTUS OR TIBERIUS. 


The Antioch Chalice (described in the article opposite) is of extra- 
ordinary interest, since it is believed to contain authentic portraits 
of Christ and several of the Apostles by a contemporary artist who 
might have seen and known the originals. In his book, ‘ The 
Great Chalice of Antioch,”” Dr. Eisen writes: “ Figure 1, Christ the 
Saviour, is represented full face, dressed in a toga with the same 
identical folds as that of Augustus on the Augustus cup of the 
Boscoreale treasure. His beautiful and delicate features, together 
with the Star, the Dove, the Holy Ghost, the Plate, the Lamb, 
sustain the identification. His face is not distinctly Jewish. It 
is smooth and His hair is short, without locks. Figure 2, St. Peter, 
resembles his representation in the catacombs of Rome . according 
to his portrait in Viale Manzoni, in Rome, discovered a couple of 


! 


years ago Figure 3, St. Paul, occupies the next most important 
seat in relation to Christ; he possesses a refined and educated face, 
a judicial pose and dignity, and resembles strikingly the portrait 
identified as his in the Viale Manzoni. . . . The representations 
must be considered as authentic and actual portraits for several 
reasons. They were made at a time when most of the personages 


represented were yet alive. . .. The art of the Chalice is mainly 
Greek and Hellenistic, and connects directly with this art as 
practised by the best workers and designers of the Augustan 
Ee « « The Chalice date is determined by its form and pro- 


portions, which can alone belong to the time of Augustus, Tiberius, 
and Pompeii." Augustus died in A.D. 14; Tiberius reigned from 


14 to 37 A.D.; Pompéii was destroyed in A.D. 79. 


i 
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CONTAINING “THE ACTUAL CUP OF THE LAST SUPPER”? | 


RePropucep From “ THe GREAT CHALICE oF ANTIOCH,” BY Gustavus A. EIsEN, I 


— 
t 
“BOTH YOUTHFUL, WITH SMOOTH FACES": ST. JOHN (CENTRE) AND WITH TYPICAL GREEK HEAD-BAND AND LACK OF HAIR-LOCK: ST. LUKE - 
HIS BROTHER ST. JAMES THE GREATER (RIGHT BELOW), SONS OF (CENTRE) AND (BELOW, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) ST. ANDREW AND ~ 
ZEBEDEE, WITH ST. MATTHEW (LEFT). \ ST. MARK. 
— 
| 
3 
; 
= 


“HIS FACE . .. IS THAT OF A MAN OF BUSINESS . . . HIS MANTLE 
ARRANGED WITH REGULARITY": ST. MATTHEW (CENTRE) AND (ABOVE, an 
L. TO R) CHRIST AS A YOUTH AND ST. JO ; 


= 


“HIS RUST FACE” AND MASSIVE FIGURE INDICATING THE WATER- 
CARRIER: ST. MARK (CENTRE), AND (ABOVE, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) 
ST. LUKE AND CHRIST AS A YOUTH. 3 


If, as has been suggested, the inner cup of the Antioch Chalice was the actual one used at the Last Supper, and the portrait-figures of Christ, with 
Aposties and Evangelists, on the outer carving were made, as seems probable, during the lifetime of some of the originals, in the early part of the first | 
century, this Chalice is indeed a relic of unique sanctity and incomparable interest. In his monumental book, “‘ The Great Chalice of Antioch" (the i 
subject of the article on page 1058 of this number), Dr. Eisen describes it as “‘ the earliest artistic Christian object known,"’ and says that the figures 
: on it “must be considered as authentic and actual portraits . . . made at a time when most of the personages represented were yet alive.” Details ; 

7 of the figure of Christ the Saviour, illustrated on page 1059, are quoted there, along with those of St. Peter and St. Paul. “It was easy," writes ' | 


Dr. Eisen, “‘ to recognise Christ in Figure 1 (the reference numbers accord with the diagram on page 1058), St. Peter in Figure 2, and the youthful Christ 
in Figure 8, but the identity of the others remained doubtful until it was discovered that Figure 6 possessed a band round his head, but no hair-lock 


| 
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THE ANTIOCH CHALICE, WITH “AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS.” 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT BY THE PUBLISHERS, Koucuakjt Fréres, New Yorx. 


| 


SHOWING THE NEW LAW (AN OPEN SCROLL IN HIS LEFT HAND) “A REFINED AND EDUCATED FACE’: ST. PAUL (IN THE CENTRE), 
TO THE EVANGELISTS: CHRIST AS A YOUTH, AND (BELOW, L. TO R.) AED (ABOVE FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) FIGURES OF CHRIST THE SAVIOUR 


ST. MARK AND ST. MATTHEW. AND ST. JUDE. 


“THE FIRST CALLED BY CHRIST TO APOSTLESHIP”: ST. ANDREW (CENTRE), WITH KEYS (A GRAFFITO OF LATER DATE) SCRATCHED ON THE SIDE 
BROTHER OF ST. PETER, AND (ABOVE, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) ST. JUDE OF HIS CHAIR: ST. PETER (CENTRE) AND (ABOVE, L. TO R) ST. JAMES 
AND ST. LUKE. THE LESS AND CHRIST THE SAVIOUR. 


at the side of the neck like nine of the others. This indicated that Figure 6 was a Greek and the nine others were Jewish. The only Greek possible 
was St. Luke, which proved that we had before us not a group of Apostles, none of whom was a Greek, but probably the four Evangelists. This led 
at once to the identification of Mark, Matthew, and John, the three other Evangelists, and also indicated that St. Paul was represented by Figure 3, 
and that Figures 12 and 4 were St. James the Lesser and St. Jude, the two nearest relatives of Christ on earth. The position of Figures 5 and 11 
indicated that they were important personages in the early Church, and most likely St. Andrew and St. James the Greater, respectively brothers of Peter 
and John. . . . St. James the Lesser is identified by his dress, which, according to Eusebius, was always of linen, never of wool. . . . St. Andrew, the 
first called by Christ to Apostleship, is the oldest on the Chalice. . . . St. Mark's rustic face and mouth, and his enormously developed shoulders, hips, 
legs, and feet, support the statement, in the History of the Patriarchs of the Alexandrian Church, that he was a water-carrier in his youth.” 
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THE AUTHENTIC CHRIST? ANTIOCH CHALICE FIGURES; AND ETCHINGS. 


Reraopucep rrow “ Tue Gaeat Cuatice or Awtiocn,” sy Gustavus A. Eisex. Iwternationat Coprraicut sy Koucnakjt Freres, New Yorx. Ercnincs sy Marcarser West Kixwey 


~* 


YOUTH, DISPLAYING THE SCROLL OF THE NEW LAW A FIGURE IN THE 


L STYLE OF SCOPAS, ON THE ANTIOCH CHALICE. 


| BELIEVED TO BE AN ALMOST CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT: CHRIST AS A | i 


A MODERN STUDY FROM THE FIGURE OF THE YOUTHFUL CHRIST ON 
THE ANTIOCH CHALICE: AN ORIGINAL ETCHING ON COPPER, BY 
MARGARET WEST KINNEY. 


“THE ACTUAL FEATURES"? THE BEARDLESS FIGURE OF CHRIST THE 
SAVIOUR ON THE ANTIOCH CHALICE, WITH THE LAMB, DOVE, AND | 
PLATE OF LOAVES AND FISHES. i 


The deepest interest of the Antioch Chalice centres, of course, in the two 
figures of Christ, in manhood as the Saviour, and as a youth about the age 
of twelve. If, as is believed, they are veritable portraits, they change com- 
pletely the traditional type of the head, always hitherto represented with a 
beard. Of the younger figure, Dr. Eisen says in his book, “ The Great Chalice 
of Antioch": “The remarkable face is in the style of the sculptor Scopas, 
indicating that the artist had studied the great works of that Greek master. 
Christ is here symbolically displaying the scroll of the Law to the four Evange- 
lists seated around him, thereby, as it were, prophesying his own future 
mission.” The arrangement of the vines enclosing the figure is said to be 


A MODERN STUDY FROM THE FIGURE OF CHRIST THE SAVIOUR 
ON THE ANTIOCH CHALICE: AN ORIGINAL ETCHING ON COPPER, 
BY MARGARET WEST KINNEY. 


similar to that in the ancient use of the water divining-rod. Over the figure 
of Christ in manhood is a dove, and just below the right hand (on the left 
in the photograph) is a lamb, with the plate of loaves and fishes above it. 
“The head and face,” writes Dr. Eisen, “ though worn, are still marvellous in 
eapression. . .. The chin appears beardiess ... The cxpression of this 
marvellously executed face-seems to vibrate with ecstasy. If ever divine beauty 
and spirituality have been expressed by an artist, they are here mingled in a 
manner rarely, if ever, seen in sculpture and painting. Indeed, this face shows 
@ strong personality and individuality that help to convince us that these are 
the actual features of Christ the Saviour.” 
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ROYALTY AT THE FLOWER SHOW: ROCK GARDENS AND FORMAL GARDENS. 


Puotocrapns or GARDENS TAKEN SPECIALLY For “ THe ILLustraTED Loxpon News.” Twat or tHe Rovat Parry sy G.P.U. 


A PRIZE-WINNING FORMAL GARDEN: THE EXHIBIT OF MESSRS. W. H. GAZE 
AND SONS, OF KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 


ALSO AWARDED A PRIZE AMONG THE FORMAL GARDENS: THAT SHOWN 
BY MESSRS. J. CHEAL AND SONS, OF CRAWLEY. 


WITH THE NATURAL EFFECT OF A MOORLAND STREAM : 
A ROCK-GARDEN BY MESSRS. S. PULHAM. 


WITH PICTURESQUE STONEWORK AND STATUARY : 
poet A FORMAL GARDEN BY ITALIA HOUSE, WIGMORE ST. 


5 
} 


WITH ROCK-WORK OF DERBYSHIRE MILLSTONE GRIT: 
i A ROCK GARDEN BY MESSRS. HODSON, OF NOTTINGHAM. 


— 


4 | 

WITH A POWERFUL FOUNTAIN SUITABLE FOR A LARGE GARDEN, AND FLOWER. THE KING AND QUEEN AT THE CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW: THEIR MAJESTIES 
ING BUSHES: A FORMAL GARDEN BY MESSRS. CARTER, OF RAYNES PARK. AT THE PRIZE-WINNING FORMAL GARDEN OF MESSRS. R. NEAL AND SONS, 
4 

_ 4 


The King and Queen visited the great Spring Flower Show of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society at Chelsea on the opening day, May 26. Their Majesties were 
much interested in all they saw, and on leaving expressed theif delight in the 


wonderful exhibits. Other royal visitors present on the same day were Prince 


Henry, the Duke of Connaught, Queen Marie of Roumania, and the Infanta | 


Beatrice of Spain. Among the formal gardens, the highest awards were given 
to those of Messrs. W. H. Gaze and Sons, of Kingston-on-Thames, Messrs. J. 
Cheal and Sons, of Crawley, Sussex, and Messrs. R. Neal and Sons, of Trinity 
Road, London, S.W. The first award for rock-gardens, with the Society's gold 
medal, went to Messrs. T. R. Hayes and Sons, of Keswick. 


i > 
| 
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THE ART OF SIME: A FANTASY OF SEA AND STORM. : 


FROM THE DRAWING BY S. H. SIME. (COPYRIGHT.) 


if 


4 
“THE SHIP COMES HOME”: BY S. H. SIME—A CHARACTERISTIC VISION OF THAT GREAT IMAGINATIVE ARTIST, 
WHOSE FIRST PUBLIC EXHIBITION WAS RECENTLY OPENED IN LONDON. 
Mr. Sidney H. Sime, whose wonderful imaginative fantasies have often figured in ' Writing of him in our issue of November 25, 1922, Major Haldane Macfall not 
4 our pages, is an artist with a great reputati mg a devoted following, but only claimed him as “amongst the outstanding genius of our age™ in art, but 
one who has not hitherto sought publicity or courted academic honours. It was P declared further that “Sime is one of the most exquisite, as he is one of the 
all the more interesting therefcre to learn that his first public exhibition was to most original, poets of our time. I know no man’s letters written with such 
open at the St. George's Gallery, in George Street, Hanover Square, on June 5. uncalculated mastery over literary expression. ‘Sime creates literature as a bird 
. [Comtimmed of posite. 
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THE ART OF SIME: A FANTASY OF THE CHASE IN ELFLAND. 


From tHe Drawinc sy S. H. Sime “ Toe Kinc oF Davcurer,” sy Dunsaxy. By Courtesy or Tue Pusiisness, Messas. G. P. .Putwam’s Sons. 


“HUNTING THE UNICORN”: MR. S. H. SIME’S WONDERFUL FRONTISPIECE TO LORD DUNSANY’S NEW FANTASTIC STORY, 
“THE KING OF ELFLAND’S DAUGHTER.” 


Continurd) 

sings—I sometimes wonder whether he ever knows that he is creating it—he 
flings you off a prose poem in a letter for the burning.” Thus, he describes his 
drawing above (on the left-hand page) entitled “The Ship Comes Home,” in the 
following characteristic fragment: “ With stored memories of the many - voicéd 
sea: tumult, shock and moaning—carol and lullaby with rage thrashing, heaving, 
tossing, rolling; and soft syren flutings murmuring in the green caverns of ocean. 
Kissing and smiting the frowning rocks, in utter abandon howling with desolation ; 
chanting deep bass to the dome of heaven and the divining stars—and soft 
melodies to the moon. Sing no song of the sea, for the sounding sea shall sing 
forever its own song. With many memories the ship comes home at long last 
to its long home.” Both as poet and artist, Mr. Sime has a humorous vein 


which was delightfully displayed by his collaboration with Mr. Josef Holbrooke 
in a book of nonsense verse and music for children called “ Bogey Beasts ” 
(noticed in our issue of February 23). With Lord Dunsany, of course, he has 
long collaborated as illustrator of the latter's fantastic fairy tales, which afford 
the happiest inspiration for the artist's pencil An early series of these tales, 
with the inimitable Sime drawings, appeared some years ago in the pages of our 
house-mate, the “Sketch.” The latest example of this happy partnership is 
Lord Dunsany’s new book. “The King of Elfiand’s Daughter,” a story of a 
famous hunter, who has many strange adventures in the magic forest. We 
reproduce above Mr. Sime’s exquisite frontispiece, “ Hunting the Unicorn,” which 
indicates the character of th tak. 


= 
= q 
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“SEWN IN FROM HEAD TO FOOT”: THE IGNORANT KAISER. 


“TWELVE YEARS AT THE IMPERIAL GERMAN COURT.” 


S° Brummellised of body was Prince Frederick 
Leopold of Prussia that a fainting attack on 
parade merely confirmed suspicion when it was 
found that “ nothing could be undone, since he was 
sewn in from head to foot.” Remembering, History 
may mitigate the vagaries of the All Highest 
William I1., German Emperor and King of Prussia, 
an apostle of absolutism swathed in egotism: “ he 
was sewn in from head to foot” by sycophants who 
had forgotten how to walk any way but backwards 
and won tolerance or favour by holding office without 
opinion and parroting “ At your service’ and “ As 
your Majesty commands.” 

His faults were not altogether of his own making, 
although, obviously, he had a natural aptitude for 


Can it, then, be wondered at that the Kaiser 
und Konig thought grandiosely; that he could 
counter a doctor who called an Imperial indisposition 
“a little cold’ by drawing himself up to his full 
height and saying seriously: “ A big cold; every- 
thing with me is big’; that whenever he went to 
hear “The Flying Dutchman” at the Opera he 
donned naval uniform ; and that he was so enamoured 
of his colonelcies of foreign regiments that, according 
to the narrator, “‘the way in which he kept up 
relations with his English Regiment (the 1st Royal 
Dragoons) bothered the authorities in London so 
much that they sent it to India, although it was one 
of those which had the privilege of always being 
stationed at home except in war time.” 

Well might the Empress Frederick say, in 1905: 
“Pray do not believe for a moment that my son 


By COUNT ROBERT ZEDLITZ-TRUTZSCHLER.* 


“There can be no question of any action of 
the German Fleet against the British Fleet. 
The English Fleet has such numerical superi- 
ority that the German Fleet, even if it were 
led with the utmost. skill and showed the 
greatest courage, even if it were sacrificed en- 
tirely, could only destroy one-half of England's 
sea-power ; consequently the English with their 
undisputed superiority could completely blockade 
our coasts. It would be a crime to sacrifice the 
German Fleet. On the other hand, since the rela- 
tions between France and England are so cordial 
that they may almost be called allies, we should, in 
this serious situation, keep on good terms with 
England, and attack France.’ Upon which the 
Count commented in his diary: “ This eccentric 
proposal is characteristic of him, and shows how 

even an intellect as powerful as that of 


imperiousness. Count Kobert Zedlitz - Triitzschler 
echoed sane summings-up when he wrote: ‘ Unfor- 
tunately it is an inevitable consequence 

of the life of a man in a position so ex- | 


alted as William the Second’s, that every 
path is more or less made smooth for 
him, and that he must, to the end of his 
days, remair ignorant of much that 
ordinary mortals learn only through 
the constant struggle to cope with the 
difhculties of life. There can be no 
other explanation of the Emperor's 
profound ignorance of the world, of his 
utter inability to judge men aright, his 
arrogance, his obstinacy, his overweening 
vanity, his readiness to lend an ear 


A German An AMERICAN 
SINGER : : 


Mure. Devia Miss MADELINE 
REINHARDT. gr 


to adroit flattery. These are the reasons 
why in many respects he has never 
grown up.” 


Aw Encutsn \ 


With equal truth, he added : \ 
“ How different was the development ESA pe 
of the Emperor's near relative, King 
Edward VII., whose natural gifts were _ SS 


Aw Excuse 
SINGER: 


the Emperor can be entirely captured 
and misled by imagination. England 
would surely like nothing better than 
to see us embroiled with France, for 
Germany, which is England’s strongest 
competitor in the world market, would 
then have her hands full. If Germany 
were thus paralysed, and if, in addition, 
England had a pretext for blockading 
the German coast, she would be entirely 
rid of the competition which is so 
troublesome to her. In other words, 
the solution of the difficulty which 
the Emperor suggested would be the 
worst possible for Germany, and so 
favourable for England that she herself 
could hardly dare to hope for it.” 

A little later is the note: ‘ The 
Emperor is particularly fond of letting 
his imagination ‘dwell on what would 


so similar. Ata very early age he shook 
off the cramping shackles of court con- 
straint. In intercourse on equal 
terms with friends of his own age he had 
to swallow many a blunt word, and, in 
association with other young men at play 
and in their common enjoyments, he won 
through to knowledge of mankind and 
experience of life. In such differ- 
ences of education and manners of life 
lay the deep roots of those misunder- 
standings between the-two rulers, which 
were destined to be so fatal to Germany.” 

It was, in fact, Man of the World 
versus King of the Court. And the King 
of the Court became almost as a King’s 
Jester, more regal than his royal master, 
yet a figure of fun! The game of Fool 
the Emperor went on merrily. 

Such “news” as William II. read 
was supplied in snippets by his Foreign 
Office or by the Ministry most con- 
cerned ; his sport was so ingeniously 
controlled that he could not fail to 


happen if the Baltic Fleet were to cruise 
round Africa instead of the Far East, 
and suddenly to descend on the coast 
of India, which is practically unpro- 
tected. In his heart of hearts he is not 
at all well disposed to England, and 
therefore loves to busy himself with 
thoughts of a possible revolution in 
India, and peace at any price with 
Japan, to be followed by a Russian 
invasion from the north-west ” 

In February 1910, we find: ‘ Yester- 
day his Majesty expressed the opinion 
that England was played out; that 
the upper classes of society were utterly 
demoralised, that corruption and in- 
capacity were rampant in the Army 
and Navy, and worst of all, that the 
industrial and economic life of the British 
Empire was in a state of stagnation. 
This, he said, showed how, in her 
development, England had arrived at 
a state of hypertrophy, and would be 
unable to keep her place in the com- 


have a good bag; none told him the 
truth, for he was repelled by it; even 
his much-boomed Kadinen Brick Works 
were subsidised and then lost money, 
although he was convinced of their 
commercial success; and the report 
that one of his cows was yielding forty 
litres of milk a day enthralled him! 
As for manceuvres, they were a spec- 
tacular farce. “ You must not go too 
far.” “ You must stage-manage a fine 
show.” “ He prefers massed attacks.” 
“The main battle must be here, 
because cavalry cannot attack anywhere else. 
Those were the orders. Men and horses were 
held in secret reserve, to act as substitutes for 
the weary, that the endurance of the troops 
might seem unsurpassable; regiments arrived by 
train and were kept hidden in billets until the 
appointed time, that they might not show signs of 
the arduous marches they were supposed to have 
undertaken ; and there is the story of the Pioneers. 
Count Robert noted, in 1908: “Some days ago 
we had a conference with Major von K., of the Head- 
quarters Staff, about the manceuvres. I gathered 
the information that in future a company of the 
Pioneers of the Guard is always to be present at the 
Imperial Manceuvres, which this year are in Alsace. 
The reason was that last year the boiler in the bath- 
room of the Emperor's quarters was not in order.” 
Thus the War Lord went forth to battle ! 


© Twelve Years at the Imperial German Court ” By Count 
Robert Zedlite-Trateschier, former Controller of the Household of 
William Ii. (Nisbet and Co.; 1596 net.) 


A Scortisn Sixcer: 
Ma. Josern Histor. 


petition among nations. Everywhere 


ITALIAN GRAND OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN: SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL SINGERS. 
“ Rigoletto”’ was the opera chosen to open the Italian portion of the Grand Opera season at 
Covent Garden, on June 4, with Mme. Maria Ivoguen as Gilda, Miss Virginia Perry as Maddalena, 
and Mr. Joseph Hislop as Ii Duca. “ Tosca” was fixed for the Sth, with Mr. Alfred Piccaver 


as Mario Cavaradossi. 


Photograph No. 1 by S'Ova, Vienna; No. 2 by Vaughan and Freeman; No. 4 by De Marchi Carlo, 


Milan; No. 5 by Flodin; and No. 6 by Apeda, New York. 


ever does anything for any other reason but vanity.” 
Well might von Tschirschky say, a year later: “‘ We 
are all the Emperor’s victims: he is our cross.” 

Yet, in fairness, it must be recalled that, despite 
his frequent boorishness, his horse-play, his caprices, 
his unconquerable desire to travel from home tram- 
mels, his mailed fist, his indiscretions of speech, his 
dangerous, undiplomatic telegrams, his inordinate 
love of the garish, he had personal magnetism and a 
superficial knowledge of many things which impressed 
his hearers; he was a keen observer with a royal 
memory ; he was sincerely religious ; and his devotion 
to his conception of his duty was strong even to 
obsession. Had he been better balanced, he would 
have made his country ; as it was he broke it. 

Such was the ruler who found in Edward VII. 
an antithesis, and in England a potentia! enemy. 
Count Robert is enlightening on his master’s views 
between 1903 and 1910 

The Dogger Bank incident between this country 
and Russia, in 1904, led the Kaiser to remark : 


A Sincer: 
Mus. Magia Ivocves. 


the growing deterioration was glaringly 
evident, and the world would see the 
decay and ruin of the British World- 
Empire proceed at alarming speed.” 

On the more personal side, under the 
date Oct. 10, 1905: “ Yesterday the 
Emperor told us that he had requested 
Lascelles, the English Ambassador, to 
ask the King of England whether he 
wished to pick a quarrel, or why else he 
had travelled through Germany without 
taking any notice of him. Lascelles 
had been instructed by the King of England to 
answer: ‘The King is annoyed because the Em- 
peror is always spreading gossip about him all over 
Europe, and therefore felt he could not visit him.’ 
This reminds me that not long ago Count Eulenburg 
said to Sir F. Lascelles: ‘ There was a time when 
you were always so agreeable and cordial to us, but 
now you seem to be just the opposite.’ The British 
Ambassador answered with a friendly smile: ‘If I 
had told London everything that your All Highest 
master has said, we should have had war between 
England and Germany at least twenty times.’ ” 

So one might quote on many themes, and demon- 
strate in detail how the official “ straws” showed 
which way the Imperial “wind” blew! It was 
all very like “ The Emperor’s New Clothes "’! Suffice 
it to recommend Count Robert's “ dialogue with 
himself’ as an artless, impartial, enlightening narra- 
tive which has special value in that it has not been 
retouched since it was written pessimistically in the 
days before the Great War. E. H. G. 
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THE GRANDEUR OF SOUTH AFRICA: A 


From THE Paistincs By Mr. R. Giveto Goopman, Exnipitep AT THE 


CAPE ARTISTS SUNLIT PICTURES. 


Rovat Institute of Painters Warten Cotours. 


WITHOUT ITS “CLOTH’ OF CLOUD: “DAWN ON TABLE MOUNTAIN," 
AN OIL PAINTING BY R. GIVELO GOODMAN. 


] 


WITH ITS “CLOTH’ OF CLOUD: “TABLE MOUNTAIN, FROM NEWLANDS,” 
AN OIL PAINTING BY R. GIVELO GOODMAN. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S MIGHTY CATARACT: “‘ THE GREAT FALLS,"’ AN OIL PAINTING 
i OF THE VICTORIA FALLS, BY R. GIVELO GOODMAN. 


CLOSELY RESEMBLING THE SOUTH AFRICAN PAVILION AT WEMBLEY : ‘‘ GROOTE 
CONSTANTIA,"’ THE FAMOUS HOME OF SIMON VAN DER STAL--AN OIL PAINTING: 


SOUTH AFRICA’S GRAND MOUNTAIN SCENERY:“ THE SENTINEL,”’ ON THE GREAT DRAKENSBERG 
—A PASTEL BY R. GIVELO GOODMAN, EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTE. 


| 


The King and Queen recently paid a private visit to the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, to see the remarkable pictures of South Africa by Mr. R. Givelo Goodman, 
who hails from that country. His home is at Newlands House, formerly Government House, 
six miles from Cape Town, from which. as one of the above illustrations shows, he has a 
m ficent view of Table Mountain Their Majesties were especially impressed by the 
wonderful effect of South African sunshine which the artist has succeeded t 

his work. The pictures, it may be mentioned, are not for saic, a 
been lent for the Exhibition by their owners, including Mr. We!ter But 
nd Mr. Colin Lawrence. The 
of May 24) bears a close rese: 


south African Pavilion at Wembley /fillustrated in our issue 


iblance to the famous house, Groote 


onstantia, seen above, 


“THE SOUND OF SMOKING WATERS": RAPIDS IN THE PRECIPITOUS 
RAVINE BELOW THE VICTORIA FALLS—A PASTEL. 


| 


’ 
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“AND THE FLOODS CAME”: REMARKABLE SCENES AT 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


| WITH WATER REACHING THE ROOFS OF THE MARQUEES: THE FLOODED SITE ABANDONED OWING TO THE FLOODS: THE THREE COUNTIES’ AGRICULTURAL SHOW 


OF THE THREE COUNTIES AGRICULTURAL SHOW, NEAR WORCESTER. AT PITCHCROFT—THE CATTLE MARKET PENS UNDER WATER. ; 


VENETIAN SCENES 
IN WORCESTER 
OWING TO THE 
WORST FLOOD 
EXPERIENCED 
FOR 
NEARLY FORTY 
YEARS : 
HOUSES INUN- 
DATED, STREETS 
CONVERTED INTO } 
CANALS, AND 


PEOPLE GOING 


ABOUT IN BOATS 


AND PUNTS. 
. 
} 
SHOWING THE WATER APPROACHING TWO WALL-PLATES RECORDING THE HIGH-WATER MARKS eee a gpg nr A TRAIN ENTERING THE = 
Ae ATION AT SEATON DELAVAL, WHERE THE TRACK WAS 
OF FLOODS IN 17% AND 188: A BOY WADI IN WORCESTER. : 
' - THREE FEET UNDER WATER OVER A WIDE AREA 
: The exceptional rainfall of recent weeks caused extensive floods and much damage in various parts of the country. Worcester and the surrounding districts 
‘ suffered especially from the overflowing of the Severn and its tributary the Teme. The Severn rose 19 ft. within 24 hours, and caused an enormous volume 
: of water to flow through the city. There has not been a disaster on such a scale for nearly forty years, as indicated by the two wall-plates shown in the 
left-hand illustration in the lower row above. The inscription on the smaller left-hand plate reads: ‘“‘On 14 May 1686 the flood rose to the lower edge o! 
this plate.” That on the larger plate adjoining it is: “On 12 February 1796 the flood rose to the lower edge of this plate." The Three Counties Agricultural 
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“ QRCESTER AND ELSEWHERE CAUSED BY THE RECENT RAINS. 


Times,” AND TOPICAL. 
) 
| 
‘ 


HE 
TH A SWAN IN HIS ELEMENT, AND PEOPLE ENTERING THEIR HOMES, BY LADDERS FROM BOATS, THROUGH THE FIRST-FLOOR WINDOWS: A FLOOD SCENE IN WORCESTER, 
WHERE THE WATER WAS THREE FEET DEEP ON THE GROUND FLOOR OF HOUSES, WITH FURNITURE FLOATING ABOUT } 
me wv near Worcester had to be abandoned, since, as seen in our photograph, the water on the show-ground reached to the roofs of the tents and marquees 
he s of timber were drifting about, and some of the wooden buildings floated bottom upwards. In Worcester itself the electricity supply was cut off, through 
“r entering the power station, and the tramway services were completely stopped. Hundreds of houses were inundated to a depth of three feet on the 
iral nd floor, where furniture floated about, and the inhabitants were driven to the upper rooms, which they entered through the windows by ‘adders from boats. 
streets became canals, and the city took on the aspect of Venice. Similar scenes occurred in Herefordshire, Durham, and Northumberland. 


‘ 


— 


THE 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE HONOURS ITS 500 DEAD: THE NEW WAR 
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Puorocrarus sy G.P.U., Farrincpon Proto Co., anp H. W. Satmox, Wixcnester. 
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i SPEAKER IN REPLY TO THE DUKE OF 
CONNAUGHT: LORD GREY OF FALLODON, 


FORMERLY BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, WITH THE PRESENT BISHOP, 


THE HEADMASTER OF ETON AT WIN- 
CHESTER: DR. ALINGTON, WITH MRS. 


? 


WITH LADY GREY. i i IN THE PROCESSION. it ASQUITH AND MR. ANTHONY ASQUITH. i 
= 
BUILT TO COMMEMORATE SOO OLD WYKE.- | SHOWING PART OF THE INSCRIPTION ON THE INNER DESIGNED AS AN ENTRANCE TO THE SCHOOL 
| HAMISTS WHO FELL IN THE WAR: THE NEW WALL: ANOTHER VIEW OF THE CLOISTER WITH THE FOR COMMONERS IN KEEPING WITH THE OLDER 
CLOISTER THE WEST AISLE. j CENTRAL MEMORIAL CROSS. i ARCHITECTURE: THE NEW CLOISTER. i 
| THE ROVAL OPENER: THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT (CENTRE) BETWEEN LORD SHOWING (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) IN SECOND ROW, LORD SELBORNE, THE 
SELBORNE (LEFT), WARDEN, AND DR. M. J. RENDALL (RIGHT), HEADMASTER, ee DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, AND THE HEADMASTER, AND, IN THE FRONT ROW, 
WALKING IN PROCESSION THROUGH THE NEW MEMORIAL CLOISTER GENERAL SEELY, MR. H. A. L. FISHER, AND LORD GREY: THE PROCESSION. 
The Winchester College War Cloister was opened by the Duke of Connaught and the sons of Wykehamists who fell in the war, and a new monolith altar had been 
dedicated by Bishop Talbot, formerly Bishop of Winchester, on May 31 Among placed in the Chapel The architect was Mr. Herbert Baker, A.R.A, and the 
those present were the Earl of Selborne, Warden of the College; Viscount Grey sculptors, Messrs. Alfred Turner and Charles Wheeler Speaking of the Cloister, 
of Fallodon; the Headmaster, Dr. M Rendall; the Headmaster of Eton. the architect says it was inspired by an ideal reate an entrance through 
Dr. Alington; Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, ex-Minister of Education; Major-General Seely, which Commoners on entering the School grounds should be brought under 
M.P., Lord Lieutenant of Hampshire; and Mrs. Asquith, with her son Anthony architectural influences to some smal! degree parable with those designed by 
_The Duke of Connaught in the course of his speech said Five hundred, alas, the founder Inside on the walls are the tablets recording the names and 
paid the last tribute and fell on the field of battle. There were 2330 who went regimental particulars of the 500 who fell Right round the inner wail is an 
out from Winchester Besides the & killed, 450 were wounded, 870 were inscription composed by the Headmaster beginning Thanks be to God for the 
decorated, and 4 Victoria Crosses were gained.” Lord Grey spoke to thank the | service of these 500 Wykehamists who were found faithful unto death amid the 
Duke of Connaught for opening the Cloiste This new Cloister was erected with | manifold chances of the Great War.” The inser ption forms a frieze 9 {t. from 
the money remaining over after provision had been made for the education of | the ground, and is in il-inch letters of Lombardic Script. 


* 


ii PRE i 
HE NEW CLOISTER: BISHOP TALBOT (CENTRE) j 
i 
| | 
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THE ONE; AND THE TWENTY THOUSAND: MEMORIALS OF VALOUR. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


C.N., G.P.U. 


IN HONOUR OF 20,000 GLASGOW MEN WHO FELL IN THE GREAT WAR, OUT OF THE 200,000 FROM THAT CITY WHO SERVED: 
THE CENOTAPH IN GEORGE SQUARE, GLASGOW, UNVEILED BY FIELD-MARSHAL EARL HAIG. 


IN HONOUR OF A GREAT SOLDIER, WHO DIED IN FRANCE WITHIN SOUND OF THE BRITISH GUNS: 
OF LORD ROBERTS UNVEILED ON THE HORSE GUARDS’ 


Glasgow sent 200,000 men to the Great War, and of these 20,000 laid down 
their lives. They are commemorated by the fine granite Cenotaph unveiled by 
Earl Haig in George Square, Glasgow, om May 31. The monument was designed 
by Sir John Burnet, architect, and Mr. Ernest G. Gillick, sculptor. The dedication 
was performed by the Rev. Dr. L. MacLean Watt, Minister of Glasgow Cathedral 
A huge crowd attended the ceremony, and joined in singing Kipling'’s Recessional, 
ted by the Cathedral Choir and the band of the Royal Scots Fusiliers On 
May 30 the Duke ot Connaught unveiled on the Horse Guards’ Parade the statue | 


(Ma 


THE EQUESTRIAN STATUE 
PARADE BY THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


erected by Parliament in memory of the late Field-Marshal Earl Roberts. It is 
a replica of the statue of him erected by the people of India at Calcutta, but ‘t 
is reduced in size to correspond with the statue of Lord Wolseley on the other 
side of the Parade. [Earl Roberts is shown in the uniform he wore on hi 
Afghan Campaign, mounted on his favourite charger Volonel, the only horse 
ever authorised to wear medals (presented by Queen Victoria Lord Roberts 
tode Volonel at the Diamond Jubilee. An inscription records briefly his career, 


mentioning that he was born in India in 1832, and died in France in 1914. 
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. THE FIRST DERBY WON BY A DESCENDANT OF THE F 


PuotoGrapus sy L.N.A. 
= 


AN EASY FIRST BY SIX LENGTHS: LORD DERBY’S SANSOVINO (T. WESTON UP), WINNING FROM LORD ASTOR’S 
ST. GERMANS AND MR. S. TATTERSALL’S HURSTWOOD. 


Lord Derby's Sansovino, which had displaced the Aga Khan’s Diophon as favourite in the late betting on the previous evening, won the Derby on June 4 in a | 
canter by six lengths. Sansovino was ridden by T. Weston. There was only a neck between Lord Astor’s St. Germans (F. Bullock up), which came in second, 
and Mr. S. Tattersall’s Hurstwood (V. Smyth up), which was third. Lord Derby was delighted with his victory, which was very popular, as not only had he 
never before won the great race founded by his ancestor, but no Lord Derby had won it since the owner of Sir Peter Teazle in 1787. Two days before this year’s 
race, Lord Derby, speaking at the Press Club luncheon, said: “I have seriously thought of changing my nationality, because I saw it stated that a certain Mr. 


| 
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[THE FOUNDER FOR 137 YEARS: LORD DERBY’S VICTORY. 


-APHS BY L.N.A. anpD C.N. 


THE FIRST OF HIS LINE TO WIN THE RACE THAT BEARS HIS NAME SINCE THE VICTORY OF SIR PETER TEAZLE IN 1787: 
LORD DERBY LEADING IN SANSOVINO (T. WESTON UP) AFTER THE RACE. 


d the Roumanian Derby twenty-six times, and yet my family has been trying for 137 years to win the English Derby. If I had to give a 
MacGilman = field of thirty-one running, put all the names into a hat, draw out one, and back it. My own horse is very well. I have got a good 
Se ee oe En tend the Hon. George Lambton). Last year I told you that if you backed my horse you would have a good run for 
jockey, and pay ron Papp tio acon you will have a good run for your money. But. unless Mr. Lambton has done it in the last twenty-four hours, the 
sa reeg e peageties aay ante” This was, of course, a humorous allusion to the weather. There was heavy rain on the day of the race. 
orse ; 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: A PICTORIAL BUDGET OF CURRENT NEWS. 


Puotocrarns sy 1.B., Sport anp GENERAL, 


THE FIRST LABOUR SECRETARY FOR WAR REVIEWS THE RHINE TROOPS: MR. STEPHEN WALSH AFTER FLYING FROM CROYDON TO COLOGNE: MR. STEPHEN WALSH 
(IN FROCK COAT) TAKING THE SALUTE AS THE HEAVY ARTILLERY MARCHES PAST. 


Granp Srupto L.NLA 


LEAVING AMID DEMONSTRATIONS OF GRATITUDE AN ISLAND WHICH HE FOUND FIVE YEARS AGO IN A STATE OF RIOTOUS DISCONTENT: FIELD-MARSHAL LORD PLUMER 
(IN CARRIAGE ON LEFT, WITH LADY PLUMER) DRIVING OUT OF THE PALACE AT VALLETTA AT THE END OF HIS SUCCESSFUL FIVE YEARS’ GOVERNORSHIP OF MALTA. 


PAGEANTRY AT HATFIELD: LORD AND LADY HAYES (IMPERSONATED BY THE HON. 
MICHAEL SCOTT AND LADY GRANBY) IN THE PROCESSION TO CAMPION’S MASQUE IN 1607. 


Mr. Stephen Walsh, M.P., Secretary of State for War, accompanied by his wife, 
travelled by aeroplane from Croydon to Cologne on the morning of May 30, arrivine 
in time for the Army Council's review of the British Army of the Rhine a few 
miles outside the city Mr. Walsh drove in a motor-car down the long line of 
troops, accompanied, on horseback, by General Sir A. Godley, G.O.C.-in-C., 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert Whigham (Adjutant-General), General Burguet, commanding 
the Belgian Army on the Rhine, and General Brécard, commanding the 33rd French 
Army Corps at Bonn Aiter the inspection Mr. Walsh took the salute during the 
march-past.——Lord Plumer, who had been Governor of Malta since 1919, received 
a great public demonstration when he left the island, with Lady Plumer, on May 15, 


THE DUCHESS OF YORK AT HATFIELD PARK FOR THE PAGEANT: RECEIVING PURSES, 


PRESENTED BY LITTLE GIRLS, IN AID OF THE HERTFORDSHIRE NURSING ASSOCIATION 


at the end of his term of office, already extended at the request of the new 
Legislature established duaiag his Governorship. When he reached Malta in 1919, 
there were riots, due to 15,000 men (in a population of under 250,000) having 
been thrown out of work by demobilisation ; the streets were patrolled, and machine- 
guns were posted throughout the town. The Hatfield Pageant in aid of the 
Hertfordshire Nursing Association was witnessed on the conciuding day (May 31) 
by the Duchess of York, to whom purses were handed by a number of children. 
The pageant represented the Court of James I. going to attend the masque writtcn 
by Thomas Campion in 1607 in honour of the marriage of Lord Hayes and Honora, 
daughter of Lord Dennye. It was originally played at Whitehall. 


SECRETARY FOR WAR, AT THE SALUTING-POINT DURING THE REVIEW. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY TELEPHONE WIRE: THE COMING OF THE PICTOGRAM. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TeLeGrarn Co, Supriiep BY Unirep, Sport ann Gewerat, Toricat. 


TRANSMITTED BY TELEPHONE WIRE FROM CLEVELAND TO NEW YORK (NEARLY 400 


i PRESS “PORTRAITURE BY WIRE: A PHOTO- 
MILES): A REMARKABLE 227 GRAPH OF PRESIDENT COOLIDGE TRANS- 


PHOTOGRAPH OF THE HIGH LEVEL BRIDGE AT CLEVELAND, OHIO. i 


MITTED BY TELEPHONE _WIRE. 


is bringing into 

daily life a new won- 
der in the electrical trans- 
mission of pictures over 
long - distance _ telephone 
wires. On May 19, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, fifteen 
photographs were trans- 
mitted by wire to New 
York, nearly 400 miles, by 
a new process recently per- 
fected by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. The photographs, 
which showed street and 
river scenes, besides figure 
groups, were successfully 
reproduced in the ‘ New 
York Times.” The trans- 
mission of each picture took 
only four or five minutes, 
and one was reproduced 
44 minutes after it was 


taken. The purpose of the 
[Continued of posite. 


Continued.) 
test was to demonstrate 
to ‘the Press the capabili- 
ties of the new method, 
and the results were re- 
garded as placing it on 
a commercial basis. The 
system, developed by the 
engineers of the American | 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Western 
; Electric Company, is the 
outcome of work covering 
several years, and is simple, 
rapid, and accurate. The 
apparatus ‘in its present 
form represents the asso- 
ciation of many recent in- 
ventions, together with 
| standard types of telephone 
and telegraph apparatus, 
re-adapted to this new use. 
The simplicity of the method 
is such that a _ positive 
| | transparency film supplied 


(Continued law. 


HOW THE PHOTOGRAPHS TRANSMITTED OVER TELEPHONE WIRES FROM CLEVELAND, OHIO, WERE RECEIVED IN 
NEW YORK: THE RECEIVING-APPARATUS WITH THREE OPERATORS AT WORK, ONE EXAMINING A RESULT. 


- - | 


@ 


| 


SENT OVER 
TELEPHONE WIRE 

| NEARLY 400 MILES, 
LIKE THE OTHER 

ILLUSTRATIONS : 

| A PHOTOGRAPH OF 
PRESIDENT AND 
MRS. COOLIDGE. 


A GROUP ‘PHOTOGRAPH TRANSMITTED BY TELE- aee 
PHONE WIRE TO NEW YORK: TWO BASEBALL Fi 
PLAYERS THE OPENING GAME AT CLEVELAND. 


| 


Continued.) 

by any photographer is suitable for transmission. A picture 5 inches by 7 inches 
can be transmitted in a little less than five minutes. It is received in such 
form that, after ordinary photographic development, it is ready for newspaper or 
other reproduction. Line drawings, printing, and handwriting can also be trans- 
mitted. As films can be used for transmission while still wet, this system 
eliminates delay caused by drying. The film upon which a picture has been 
tunsferred is inserted in the transmitter simply by rolling it up in a _ cylindrical 
form. During operation a very small and intense beam of light shines through 
the film on to a photo-electric cell within. The film is rotated at a uniform 
speed and by means of a screw mechanism is caused to advance parallel to the 
axis of the cylinder. The motion of the light relative to the cylinder is therefore 
the same as that of a phonograph needle relative to a cylindrical record. In 


this way, each minute portion of the picture in turn affects the intensity of the 
light reaching the photo-electric cell. This variation in the amount of light 
striking the sensitive surface of the cell gives rise to a current which, through 
the agency of a vacuum tube amplifier and modulator, controls the current 


flowing through the telephone line. At the receiving-end an unexposed photo- 
graphic film is rotated under a beam of light in a manner similar to that at the 
transmitting end. The two films are caused to rotate at exactly the same speed, 
and the impulses starting from the photo-electric cell at the sending-end control, 
by means of a new device known as a MPyht-valve, the amount of light reaching 
the film at the receiving-end. The receiving-apparatus at New York is installed 


in the main office cof the 
195, Broadway 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company at 
The system is also applicable to radio transmission of pictures, 


i wre j 
—<—<—<—<—$ 
i 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 


INTERESTING 


NEWS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Protocearns wy Koucn, Srort ano Generar, THe “ Times,”’ axp Puororsres 


WINNERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL TRIAL POLO MATCH: THE TRIAL TEAM (L. TO R.) 
MR. L. LACEY, LORD CHOLMONDELEY, MAJOR G. H. PHIPPS-HORNBY, AND MAJOR 
T. W. KIRKWOOD. 


“THE REST" TEAM BEATEN IN THE INTERNATIONAL TRIAL POLO MATCH: (L. 
TO R.) WING-COM. P. K. WISE, MAJOR E. G. ATKINSON, MAJOR F. B. HURNDALL, 
AND LIEUT.-COL. T. P. MELVILL. 


THE DAVIS CUP (LAWN-TENNIS) MATCHES AT EDGBAS- 
TON: (L. TO R.) MR. J. B. GILBERT (GREAT BRITAIN) 
BEATEN BY SENOR MANOEL ALONSO (SPAIN). 


A GREAT EXPLOSION NEAR A ROUMANIAN ROYAL PALACE 
OCCUPIED BY THE KING: AN AMMUNITION DEPOT BLOWING UP MR. J. D. P. WHEATLEY (GREAT BRITAIN), WHO 
NEAR BUCHAREST. 


— 


THE DAVIS CUP MATCHES AT EDGBASTON : (L. TO R.) 


BEAT SENOR E. FLAQUER (SPAIN). 


= 


A LIBERAL “CHEQUERS 


In the International Trial p match at Roehampton on May 31. the Trial 


team beat “The Rest" by 7 goals to 4 Ir the second round of the Davis 
Cup lawn-tennis matches, played at Edgbaston, Birmingham, on May 31, Great 
Britain met Spain, and each won one match Mr. J}. D. P. Wheatley beat 
Seftor E. Flaquer by 6—-3, 1-4, 8—6, 6—1; and Sefior Manoel Alonso beat M: J.B 
Gilbert by 6—2, 9 --7, 3-6, 4-—¢ 4 On May 23 a fire in the ammunition depét 
at Cotroceni, near Bucharest, caused a series of great explosions which shook the 
capital, and broke windows over a wide area, including those of the Cotroceni 
Palace, where the King of Roumania was in residence with his daughter and 


son-in-law, Queen Elizabeth and King George of Greece They all withdrew to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


DUNFORD HOUSE, ON THE SITE OF COBDEN’S BIRTHPLACE. AT CHEQUERS TO DISCUSS THE IRISH BOUNDARY QUESTION: (L. TO f 
PRESENTED BY HIS DAUGHTER, MRS. FISHER UNWIN, AND HER HUSBAND TO THE PARTY 


MR. COSGRAVE (FREE STATE), THE PREMIER, AND SIR JAMES CRAIG (ULSTER 
the Royal Palace in Bucharest Mr. and Mrs. Fisher Unwin have presented 
the Liberal Party Dunford House, Heyshott, Sussex, which stands on the sit 


(Mrs. Fisher Unwin's father) wa 
born in 1804. The gift was announced to delegates of the National Libera! 
Federation when they recently visited Cobden’s grave in the churchyard at West 
Dunford House will be used for meetings and discussions on Free 
Trade, peace, and goodwill.__—President Cosgrave and Sir James Craig visited 
Chequers on May 31, at the invitation of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, to talk ove: 
the Irish Boundary question, and see whether the Premier could help to get th: 
two parties to meet at a conference 


of an old farmhouse where Richard Cobden 


avington 
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TROOPING THE COLOUR ON THE KING'S BIRTHDAY: A STATELY CEREMONY. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SPORT AND GENEKAL 


Use 


“hic 


4 4 


ate 


z A SPLENDID MILITARY DISPLAY IN THE TIME-HONOURED CEREMONY ON THE KING'S BIRTHDAY: HIS MAJESTY & 
<= \NSPECTING THE LINES AT THE TROOPING OF THE COLOUR ON THE HORSE GUARDS’ PARADE A GENERAL VIEW ~—-@ 
= OF THE SCENE. 2 


dl THE ROVAL GROUP AT THE TROOPING OF THE COLOUR L. TO Rj) THE KING, THE PRINCE 2 
a a OF WALES, THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, THE DUKE OF YORK (IN RA.F. UNIFORM), AND (EXTREME ——_ 

> RIGHT) PRINCE HENRY (IN HUSSAR UNIFORM sal 
The picturesque military ceremony of Trooping the Colour, traditionally associated | uniform) and Prince Henry (in Hussar uniform) the upper ph 
with the King’s Birthday, took place on the Horse Guards’ Parade on June 3, royal group, in this order, may be seen in the centre foreground 
with all its accustomed dignity and splendour The royal party rode in the of the troops The King is riding { t in the grou three. w 
order shown in our lower illustration, with his Majesty in front, and just behind to the camera, and the two figures se be 4 + are (fr ef 
him (on his right), the Prince of Wales (in the uniform of the Welsh Guards), | the photograph), t! Duke of Connaug and the e of Wa 
and (on the King’s left) the Duke of C nnaught (in that of the Grenadier Guards) | following row of four figures, Prin Henry is the se 4 from the 
Following them came a line of four, including the Duke of York (in Air Force | Duke of York the third from the left 


| 
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PERSONALITIES AND OCCASIONS: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
Puotocaarus py Keystone View Co., Centra Press, Barratt, Sromt Gewerat, Crain-Guvor, Toricat, Fay, Cosmo Rowe (Harrow), anp Russe... 
4 
; 
@ENEATH AN ARCH OF R.A.F. SWORDS: “AIR - MARSHAL SIR JOHN SALMOND | UNDER AN ARCH OF BRITISH SWORDS IN GERMANY: LIEUT.-COL. R. S. RYAN 
AND HIS BRIDE (THE HON. MONICA GRENFELL) LEAVING ST. MARGARET'S, 222 AND HIS BRIDE (THE HON. ROSEMARY HAY) LEAVING THE PALACE CHAPEL 
L WESTMINSTER, AFTER THEIR WEDDING. AT COBLENZ (ONCE THE GERMAN G.H.Q.) AFTER THEIR WEDDING. i © 
| SOVIET DELEGATES AT THE KING'S LEVEE: THE FRENCH RADICAL LEADER EXPECTED TO 
(L. TO R.) MM, BITNER, RAKOVSKY, BERZIN, | FORM A GOVERNMENT : M. 
AND BERENS. 


| 


| THE FRENCH PRESIDENT, AGAINST WHOM MAKER OF THE ENTENTE : 


THERE HAS BEEN A POLITICAL MOVE- ARCHITECT, ORGANIST, anp ™E RATE PAUL CAMBON. 


. SHOT AT IN VIENNA: DR. SEIPEL, 
i 4 q@ MENT: M. MILLERAND (LEFT), WITH HIS = WRITER: THE LATE MR. H. H. 
THE AUSTRIAN CHANCELLOR. FAMILY. STATHAM, F.RIBA 


JAPANESE AMBASSADOR TO 
THE US.A.: MR. HANIHARA. 


j 
MADE A PRIVY COUNCILLOR IN THE BIRTHDAY | | ONE OF THE NEW BARONETS IN THE BIRTHDAY | GIVEN THE ORDER OF MERIT: SIR CHARLES 
HONOURS: MR. T. P. O'CONNOR, MP. MME HONOURS LIST: SIR HUMPHRY D. ROLLESTON. SHERRINGTON, PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY- 
The wedding of Air-Marshal Sir John Salmond and the Hon. Monica Grenfell, remaining President of France was passed by 307 Deputies. Our photograph 
daughter of Lord Desborough, took place at St. Margaret's, Westminster, on shows (I. to r.) M. Millerand, his son Jacques and daughter Alice, Mme. Millerand, 
June 2.——Lieut.-Col. R. S. Ryan, D.S.O., British Deputy High Commissioner in and another son, Jean.——As a result of the recent French elections, followed by 
Rhineland, married the Hon. Rosemary Hay, daughter of Lord Kilmarnock, the | M. Poincaré’s resignation, M. Herriot was expected to form a Government.—— 
High Commissioner, at Coblenz, on May 29 Among the guests at the King’s | Mr. H. H. Statham, Editor of the “ Builder” for twenty-five years, was an 
Levée on June 2 were the Russian Soviet delegates, M. Christian G. Rakovsky | architect, organist, and writer.——M. Paul Cambon was French Ambassador in 
4Chargé d’Affaires), M. Jean A. Berzin (Counsellor), M? Anatole V. Bitner (First London from 1898 to 1920.——Mr. T. P. O'Connor, the “ father’ of the House 
Secretary), and M. Eugene Berens (Naval Attaché).——Mr. Hanihara, Japanese | of Commons, was the only new Privy Councillor in the Birthday Honours List. 
Ambassador in Washington, recently presented Japan's official protest against the | The two new Baronets are Sir Humphry Davy Rolleston, President of the Royai T 


Austrian Chancellor, was shot and dangerously wounded at a Vienna station on Price. The Order of Merit was conferred on Sir Charles Sherrington. President 


new U.S. Immigration Act involving the exclusion of Japanese.——Dr. Seipel, the | College of Physicians, and Mr. Alexander Grant, chairman of Messrs. McVitie and 
June 1 by a Socialist railway employee.——A resolution against M. Millerand | of the Royal Society, and Mr. Francis Herbert Bradley, the eminent philosopher. 
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Big pe fiction is to a large extent the reflection 
” t revolt and unrest. It takes many forms, from the 
frankly defiant unconventional that is becoming by usage 
itself a convention, to the statement of special and 
specialised problems called, in the jargon of minor criticism, 

slices ot hfe.” Too close attention to the episode has 
shorn the novel of part of its virtue, and has reduced 
many works in themselves excellent to the level of 
vlorihed short stories. They miss the breadth and sweep 
of the really great novel, which is great because it pre- 
sents a complete picture of life. 


The episode has found favour because of the modern 
impatience with long-windedness—and for this there is 
1 good deal to be said—-but there are signs that a return 
to a complete picture is not inconsistent with fashion- 
ible brevity Of late vears our novelists have learned an 
vimirable cconomyv of mere words, and have shown that 
1 condensation of vivid phrase, almost French in its 
method, lies within the scope of the English language. 
In several notable instances this has enabled them to 
write novels, relatively short, which seem nevertheless 
to take all life for their province and to run the whole 
gamut of human emotion Two of the newest novels 
come very near performing this feat, when one considers 
them in retrospect, although at first it may appear that 
they, too, are concerned only with a single episode. But, 
for all their apparent restriction of field, they envisage 
a wider world and analyse fundamental passions. 


Ome is the second effort of an author whose first novel 
made a palpable hit. It came rather gradually into its 
own, and its vogue is not yet nearly exhausted. In fact, 
the demand for * Fombombo” is still steady at the 
libranes. It was a powerful story of South America; a 
novel of good length, rather picaresque in form, and per- 
haps not very closely woven. But in his new work Mr. 
lr. S. Stribling has drawn all his threads tighter: he has 
a definite aim, and makes every word, every incident, 
subserve his main purpose. He has also been content to 
introduce fewer characters, and has thereby gained in 
intensity Nothing of light or shade seems to have 
escaped him, with the result that his picture of a part of 
the world seems, when all is said and done, to represent 
universe. 


As far as its immediate setting goes, ‘‘ Rep Sawnp,” 
by T. S. Stribling (Nisbet; 7s. 6d.), is a story of the 
Venezuelan bull-ring, and its central figure is a popular 
torero. lt the book had done nothing clse, it would have 
been welcome as one of those novels which bring the 
reader into touch with new scenes, and with persons 
whose way of life is unfamiliar. But it goes far beyond 
the intimacies of bull-fighting. The descriptive parts, 
managed with a few deft touches, seem to leave nothing 
unexplained ; but mere description of the Circus and its 
contests is only the framework of a much larger encoun- 
ter-—a struggle between two classes of society, their thought 
and their institutions. 


The theme is in the air at present. Something of 
the same kind supplied the main motive of that very suc- 
cessful novel which pitted the ideals of Puritan America 
against the decadence of the old French nobility. Here 
a North American writer, influenced by his country’s 
democratic principles, has set himself to analyse and 
expose the conventions of the old Spanish aristocracy of 
South America. But for foil to these he has not come 
to the Eastern hemisphere. He had no need to do so, 
for the institutions he anatomises are themselves descended 
from the Old World. It is in the West that he finds his 
foil—the despised peons of South America ; and among these 
the torero Angelito is at once the instrument of the anatomy 
and the victim of the very conventions he is used to 
expose. 

For this hero, known to the Circus as Angelito (his own 
name was utterly plebeian), and brought up in the slaughter- 
house, where he studied the ways of bulls from his boy- 
hood, had ambitions to put his peon origin behind him 
and take his place before the world as a caballero. Success 
in his profession had brought him wealth and the friend- 
ship of Rafael Jiminez, amateur bull-fighter, poet, and 
son of one of the proudest and most exclusive families 
in Caracas. That in itself would not have precipitated 
the tug-of-war between class and class, but Angelito fell 
in love with Rafael’s sister, Socorro, and she with him. 
It is probably the most flaming episode of primitive passion 
that recent fiction has given us. Socorro’s sophistication 
and high breeding were blown away like chaff before 
her infatuation for the champion of the  bull-ring 
But if the appeal was first of all brutal, Angelito 
was no brute. He had the soul of an artist, not in his 
profession alone. 


Had he been mere showy bull-fighter and nothing 
else, he would hardly have persuaded us of this island 
as he does. But Mr. Stribling has contrived an interlude 
of Angelito’s wooing that lifts it into the region of romanti 
poetry. Its romance is so charming that we do not stay 
to ask whether it is credible, in a peon of Angelito’s ante- 
cedents. Possibly it is not, but no matter. True or false, 
it is the right stuff of story-telling that the lover, come in 
erthodox fashion to court his lady at her barred window, 
should find her playvwez Rimsky- Korsakov’s “ Hymn 
to the Suna.” and sieald improvise on his guitar “a 


By J. D. SYMON. 


surprising harmony around the piano score.” That did 
Socorro’s business. A few minutes later the lovers, for- 
getful of all Castilian etiquette, are together in the garden 
under the tropical night. ‘ Socorro had a curious im- 
pression that somehow the man and the night had 
changed places.” 


There they were discovered by Socorro’s brother 
Rafael and her all-but betrothed, Sefior Montauban, the 
dry, formal, wealthy little editor of the Sol y Ombra, the 
bull-fighter’s journal. Follows a passage of tragi-comedy— 
an immediate interview with Socorro’s mother, a devastat- 
ing scandal, and an enforced betrothal of the compromised 
daughter to her “detrimental” suitor. Rafael, poet and 
democrat at heart, supports his sister with his odd 
philosophy, delivered after the Socratic manner. It is 
all very bewildering to his mother. There is more to it 
even than that. Angelito’s aspiring road is full of thorns, 
but he develops in Socorro’s hands into something fine and 
chivalrous, although his peon traditions give his chivalry 
1 cast that pure-bred caballeros cannot recognise. But the 
situation, for all its glowing romance, is radically impos- 
sible, and this Mr. Stribling recognises. It necessitates 
his ending the story as he does. We may regret the neces- 
sity, but we are forced to acquiesce. Anything else would 


BOOKS MOST IN DEMAND 
AT THE LIBRARY. 


FICTION. 
“THE ART OF MICHAEL HASLETT.” 

(Hodder and Stoughton; 7/6.) By F. E. Mille Young. 
“BRICKS AND MORTALS.” 
(Pisher Unwin; 7/6.) 

“THE DESERT’S PRICE.” 
/ ‘Hodder & Stoughton ; 7/6.) By William McLeod Raine. 
| “THE PLAY BOX.” By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 


(Heinemann: 7/6) 

“A RAJAH’S HONOUR.” By Pearl Weymouth. 
(Cecil Palmer ; 7/6) 

“THE RED LACQUER CASE.” 
(A. Melrose; 7/6.) By Patricia Wentworth. 


“RUST OF MURDER.” By Jermyn March. 
(Hurst and Blackett; 7/6) 


By Herbert Tremaine. 


“ WANDERLIGHT.’ By Ernest Raymond. 
(Cassell ; 7/6.) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


“HAUNTED HOUSES.” 
(Fisher Unwin; 12/6) 
“THE SOUL OF A CRIMINAL.” 
(Hutchinson; 14]-) By John C. Goodwin. 


“THE LIFE AND LAST WORDS OF WILFRID 
EWART.” By Stephen Graham. 
(Putnam’, 9/-) 

“TO VENICE AND BACK IN A TWO-SEATER.” 
(Cassell; 6]-.) By E. Halford Ross. 


By Camille Flammarion. 


In order to give our readers some guide to the 
popular books of the moment, we have arranged for 
the Manager of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son's 
Library Department to supply us each week with a 
list of the works most in demand at that library. 


have cheapened the effect of one of the most thrilling 
and colourful romances it has been my good fortune to 
read these many wecks. 


I would have said the most thrilling romance, had not 
another new novel fallen into my hands at the same time 
as * Red Sand.” This other book hit me harder while I 
was actually reading it, and it wrought me to a higher— 
an almost torturing—pitch of immediate excitement, but 
its effect may not be so lasting. For its view of life 
conforms more to the prevailing pessimism. While Mr. 
Stribling has dared to risk the accusation of being sen- 
timental—that is, he still believes in the better side of 
humanity—Mr. Dale Collins, in “ Orpgat” (Heinemann ; 
7s. 6d.), effects no purifying of the passions by his grim 
tragedy, out of which he brings his chief actors no better 
than when they first came on the scene. At the fall of 
the curtaim they are still, after an unparalleled experience 
of pity and terror, conforming to convention, a little 
cowardly, compromising and tacitly conspiring to hush up 
disagreeable facts. It may be hopelessly old - fashioned 
to expect that they should come out of their amazing and 
even appalling ordeal with a new attitude towards life, 
and perhaps the author regarded his people as hopeless 
incorrigibles; but such a tremendous drama as that 
in which he has chosen to involve them seems to miss its 
point if it leaves the actors just where they were at the 
outset It seems, however, to be the practice of much 
current fiction to regard human character as static, and 
to neglect the vital question of development, cither for 
better or worse, in the course of the story This neglect 
is holding the novel down to a sordid and despairing view 
of life which carries no promise of permanence. To say 
this is not to demand a happy ending, or any concession 
to sentimentality. It is only to ask for that artistic con- 
sistency which postulates some reason for the setting up 


of any given situation. Otherwise the work is so much 
dead tissue, however interesting that may be as a “ pre- 
paration for the microscope. 


But, leaving out of account the question of what may 
be assumed to precede and follow the narrative in the 
reader's mind, ** Ordeal" is, within its own sphere of action, 
in extraordinary piece of nightmare fiction. It is the story 
of a ship's company afloat on the Pacific in a crazy old 
schooner, the Spray, with only one competent navigating 
oticer on board. The vessel had been chartered by a 
company of five highly civilised globe-trotters—a man of 
science, Thorpe, and his wife Viola; an elderly woman, 
Lady Delany; her niece Dorothy ; and a pleasant, 
frail young man of the world, Vazey Howard. Thorpe 
and Howard are by way of being amateur sailors; they 
stand their regular watches and take their trick at 
the wheel, 


For a fair-weather cruise this might have done very 
well, but the Spray lost the Trades and fell into thunder- 
weather and stifling calm, which broke the nerves of all 
on board, From that time the ship became a hell, the 
more complete that she carried a fiend in the person of 
Ted, the steward, a megalomaniac with a long score against 
society who finds his opportunity in the general break- 
down of morale. Thorpe, titular “ owner” of the vessel, 
is a weakling; the mate-—-a_ skilful seaman, miaster- 
mariner, but under a cloud, for he had lost a former 
vessel and forfeited his master’s ticket—is a victim of 
*dope.”” For deck-hands the vessel was shamefully under- 
manned. Never was there such a sorry Argo afloat on 
the Seven Seas. 


Ted, the steward, a subtle wretch wit Sultanic 
imaginings, went to work to get the upper hand, and got 
it with surprising success. He murdered the drug-sodden 
mate, but at first represented to his shipmates that it 
was a case of suicide. Then he declared to the bewildered 
company that he had enough knowledge of navigation 
to pull them through. They had no choice but to resign 
themselves to his will, and immediately he put on the 
screw, Calm was succeeded by tempest, which struck 
the Spray when the amateur Thorpe was at the wheel, 
and, of course, the masts went by the board. When 
stifling calm again followed the hurricane, Ted, now supreme 
ruler of the derelict, docked his helpless passengers of 
food and water and brought them abjectly to heel. The 
horrors of the Ancient Mariner are tame before those 
endured by these spoiled children of society at the hands 
of their steward 


Mr. Dale Collins has given a new and sinister setting 
to an old situation. Hitherto it has been handled 
humorously. The one competent humble person getting 
the upper hand in time of stress has been shown in a 
purely benevolent, if despotic, light, in “ The Admirable 
Crichton.” And the inconsiderate and careless ship-owner 
brought to book and made to taste the hardships of the 
fo'c’s'le has been drawn with a touch of inimitable grim 
comedy in Mr. Morley Roberts’s “ The Blue Peter.” But 
in these stories the laugh is the chief thing. Mr. Dale 
Collins treats us to the starkest and most uncompromising 
realism. He makes us hold our breath as Ted strides from 
outrage to outrage in his attack on that little section of 
hated society which Fate has delivered into his power. 


Nor are Ted’s enormities the only source of torture. 
Causes of suffering are discovered in the weaknesses and 
the passions of his victims themselves. Mr. Dale Collins 
seems to have asked himself what would happen to ordinary 
civilised people if all the barriers and restraints of a con- 
ventional society were suddenly removed, and he has found 
a dreadful answer. Viola Thorpe, at heart a wanton, 
gives an exhibition of wantonness that might be doubted, 
had one not heard authentic tales of things that have 
happened when great ships go down suddenly and human 
beings realise that their time is short. 


In that ghastly crew there is one steady head, old 
Lady Delany, who finds a way of escape by her loyalty 
to the prejudices of her class. While the others grovelled, 
and the younger women, or the better of them, at least, 
would have been overtaken by the steward’s malicious 
and elaborately pondered lust, Lady Delany never forgot 
that Ted was, after all, only a steward, and, treating him 
as such, she found the joint in his apparently impregnable 
harness It is an ingenious reversal of a situation that 
seemed to offer no ending except one too horrible to bear 
thinking about ‘Ordeal”™ is a hair-raising but com- 
pelling story——not a book for babes, but, although it shirks 
certain issues, a book that reflecting men and women 
should read. 


“ Red Sand” and “ Ordeal” offer an effective contrast 
in treatment. In the one a plebeian yields to the glamour 
of aristocracy, and tries to make himself one with it: in 
the other a plebeian yields to the glamour of power for 
what it mav bring him of personal gratification, mental 
and physical ; but, so far from seeking to merge himself in 
aristocracy, he grinds its representatives under his heel. 
Both stories present powerful studies of the elderly 
aristocratic woman in Sefiora Jimunez and Lady Delany, 
one Latin, the other British, but “sisters under their 
skins.”” 
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UR Kings and Queens from other lands 
have gone, and have, we hope, as 
they have all with evident sincerity said, 
enjoyed themselves. The sun shone on King 
Victor Emmanuel and Queen Elena, and the 
skies were almost as blue as those of their 
own Italy. They had a strenuous time, 
but were both as full of life and energy as 
if they had only one engagement a day. 
Princess Mafalda was vivacious, bright, and 
full of interest in everything, and the Crown 
Prince confirmed the delightful impression 
he made when here unofficially two years 
ago. The friendship between Italy and Great 
Britain, which was strong, is now stronger. 
No member of our Royal Family knows 
Italy better, or loves it more, than Princess 
Louise Duchess of Argyll, who used to go 
about to little-known but exquisite and in- 
teresting parts of it, travelling unattended 
and as Lady Sundridge. The Prince of 
Piedmont is a very handsome man, with a 
delightful boyish smile, and a boyish manner that 
makes him at once a favourite. 


Flowers are one of the greatest joys of life, and 
the memory of them as they were grouped at the 
great Flower Show will never leave those who saw. 
The Queen, never expansive or indiscriminating in 
her praise, said how beautiful it was, and went from 
one beauty to another appreciating each to the full. 
The King, too, was full of interest, and showed how 
ever thoughtful he is for others by sending back to 
the officials at the entrance to ask that those who 
possessed the necessary tickets should be admitted, 
and not kept waiting until the royal visits were 


af » 


A long tunic of broderie anglaise ts introduced in this graceful 
honey-coloured frock, which hails from Debenham and Freebody. 


(See page 1082.) 


Here are two delightful summer hats from Debenham and Freebody, 
Wigmore Street, W. The first is of platted straw in mixed colourings 
with a swathed scarf of green-and-purple crépe-de-Chine, and the 
second is a shady “ Bowen” straw trimmed with twisted organdie. 


(See page 1082.) 


over. Queen Marie of Roumania found adjectives 
too weak and limited to express her admiration, 
and simply gasped with joy over the beautiful 
orchids, expertly explained to her by two such cele- 
brated growers as Colonel Sir George Holford and 
Sir Jeremiah Colman. The Infanta Beatrice took 
a back seat, as it were, to her vivacious and queenly 
sister, and walked along in the rear of her Majesty 
and those explaining special beauties to her, but 
very apparently enjoying the flowers no whit less. 
As to the Duke of Connaught, he looked the spruce, 
erect soldier, and greeted many friends as he went 
round, spending some time with Lady Algernon 
Gordon - Lennox, who is a great garden lover, and 
whose gardens at Capri are the joy of her 
life. 


The wedding of Prince Viggo of Denmark 
to Miss Eleanor Margaret Green, on the 
1oth, is to be a quiet one because of the 
recent death of her father, Dr. James 
O. Green. There will be only one brides- 
maid, Miss Emily Lewis Stevens, daughter 
of Mrs. Edwin A. Stevens, of Castle Point, 
Hoboken, N.J. Prince Waldemar of Den- 
mark, Queen Alexandra's only surviving 
brother, will be his son’s chief supporter, 
and the bride will be given away by her 
brother, Mr. Norvin Hewitt Green. The 
ceremony will be in Calvary Church, Fourth 
Avenue, New York, and Bishop Manning, of 
the Episcopal Diocese of New York, will 
officiate, assisted by the Kev. Theodore 
Sedgewick, rector of Calvary parish. Only 
near relatives and a few very intimate 
friends have been invited, and the recep- 
tion after the wedding will be held at 
9, Lexington Avenue, the residence of Miss 
Sarah Cooper Hewitt and Miss Eleanor G. 
Hewitt, the bride's aunts, with whom she 
has lived when in New York. Miss Green 
has been over here a great deal, and is well 
known as a fine rider to hounds. The young 
people have, it is said, decided to live in 
Denmark. As they will be wealthy and love 
going about, we shall probably have them 
often here, and they will make long stays 
in Canada, where Prince Viggo—known as 
the “farmer Prince a ranch. My 
kind, but anonymous American  correspon- 
dent has supplied me with this informa- 
tion. 


“I'd rather scrub a floor than give a 
party.” So said Viscountess Astor, M.P., 
on the eve of entertaining on a large scale. 
One feels that this clever lady is much 
better at entertaining a party than she 
would be at scrubbing a floor; but one 
always yearns to do the thing one is not 
doing; it is only human nature. So versatile 
is our first woman Member of Parliament 
that she would probably beat a charwoman 
at her accustomed job; but, having done 
it to a full-sized floor, I feel that Lady 
Astor would then prefer to give a full-sized 
party. Her capacity for doing the latter 
successfully has been well proved, never 
better than the big dinner and bigger recep- 
tion when the Queen of Roumania, Prince 
and Princess Arthur of Connaught, the Infante 
Alfonso, and the Infanta Beatrice of Spain 
were entertained. Originality marked the 
floral decorations. A corner in each room 
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and recesses in the hall and on the stair- 
way were converted into bowers under 
great branches of laburnum, lilac white 
and mauve, and guelder rose and rhodo- 
dendron. All about were quantities of 
: flowers from Cliveden. There were 
hundreds of guests, but no crush—the 
house is very spacious, and also cool 
and airy. 


The Caledonian Ball is always a 


Royal Caledonian Schools, crowded. 
This year, for the first time within 
modern memory, royalty was present in 
the persons of the Prince of Wales and 
the’ Duke and Duchess of York. Her 
Royal Highness is a Scottish lassie, and 
as Lord Strathmore was the Hon. 
Colonel of the Black Watch, her Royal 
Highness wore the tartan scarf of that 
celebrated regiment in shades of green 
and blue, with black. There is no clan tartan 
belonging to the Bowes-Lyon family. The Black 
Watch tartan was made up for the whole regi- 
ment at about 1740. Previously different com- 
panies had worn different tartans. From the 
sombre character of that chosen, the famous 
name ‘‘ Black Watch” arose for a regiment which 
has taken part in nearly every war in which 
this country has been engaged. There are four 
Stewart tartans. The Old Stewart, known for more 
than a hundred years, is made up of green and blue 
and red in small squares. The Royal has white, 
pale blue, and yellow lines crossing a scarlet ground ; 
the Hunting has a green ground crossed by black, 
blue, yellow, and red. There is also the Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart tartan, beloved of the 
Jacobites. It is red, blue, black, green, with narrow 
lines of white and yellow. The oak is the badge 
of the Stewarts, also the thistle, which is the 
present national badge; while rue was that of the 
Pictish kings. ‘ A. E. L. 
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Embroidered white muslin and lace has been chosen 
by Debenham and Freebody to express this cool frock 
for summer days. Streamers of apple-green ribbon 
introduce a gay touch of colour. (See page 1082.) 


cheery affair; also, happily for the. 
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“ROSE & CROWN," Wimbledon: 


—A plain, flat-fronted inn of the 16th 
Century, on the edge of Wimbledon 
Common ; associated with the great and 
eccentric poet, Swinburne, whose daily 
walks in all weathers on Heath and 
Common made him “a portent and a 
legend” thereabouts. 


Johnnie Walker : “Greetings! illustrious Poet—we still enjoy your inspiring poems 


and ballads.” 
Shade of ““The inspiration you dispense is more universally enjoyed, I 
Swinburne: am sure.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Disruzers, Kumarnockx, SCOTLAND. 
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and checks for 49s. 6d., finished with neatly tucked 
gilets and cuffs of lawn. The tennis frocks, too, are 
delightful, fashioned of heavy crépe-de-Chine, pleated, 
No matter what the weather may and adorned with drawn thread work. They may be 
elect to do, the calendar assures secured for 54 guineas 
us that summer is really here, and The 
the shops are gay with delightful frocks in every hue. Hats of 

Sketched on page 1080 are two models destined for Every Hue. 


Summer Frocks 
and Hats. 
hats pictured at the top of 
page 1os0 are summery affairs 
which can be worn with equal 

success in town or country. The becoming little 

cloche with the roll-up brim is of plaited straw in 

| mixed colours, purple and green predominating. 

Round it is swathed a scarf of green crépe-de-Chine, 

adorned with amusing motifs of purple. It costs 

only 45s. : and 69s. 6d. is the price of the fascinating 

affair of ‘‘ Bowen "' straw on the right, trimmed with 

twisted organdie im artistic shades. They must also 

be placed to the credit of Debenham and Freebody, 

where there are Chinese Bangkoks of every hue, 

ranging from 45s. od.. and fashionable shiny canvas 
straws for 50s 


Deceenent Each summer one hears on all 
sides women bemoaning the fact 
et inch that bathing, tennis, and golf are 
ng — delights which invariably react 
sadly on their hair. Whether bobbed, shingled, or 
long, the result is always the same——an uncompromis- 
ing straightness which means spending many precious 
half-hours at the hairdresser’s. A simple solution is 
to visit M. Eugéne, at 23, Grafton Street, W., and 
consult him about permanent waving. This famous 
expert is responsible for a system which produces a 
graceful undulating wave, as tight or as loose as 
individual taste dictates. Consequently, it avoids 
being either frizzy or too loose. For bobbed or 
shingled hair, permanent waving is almost a necessity 
if a well-groomed appearance is to be retained through- 
out strenuous sports. The two illustrations on this 
page depict the becoming waves achieved by M. 
Eugéne’s latest Oil Vapour process, which he guarantees 
neither dries nor breaks the hair, and is absolutely 
lasting under any conditions. One is a faultlessly 
shingled coiffure, and the other achieves the same 
effect without sacrificing the hair. Full details can 
be obtained from M. Eugéne, who will be pleased to 
ofier his advice to all readers of this paper. 


A becoming coiffure which owes iis charm to the skilful 


permanent waving of M. Eugéne'’s famous system 


garden parties and for Henley. On the left is a 
charming honey-coloured frock with a long tunic of 
broderie anglaise falling over a plssé skirt. The low 
waistline is defined by quaint green leaves embroidered 
in wool, completed with mbbons to match. It may 
be purchased from Debenham and Freebody, Wigmore 
Street, W., for 124 guineas ; and 11} guineas secures 
the second chef d'auvre, a diaphanous affair of em- 
broidered muslin and lace, flaunting streamers of 
apple-green ribbon. Then there are fascinating little 
frocks in flowered crépe for 78s. 6d., trimmed with 
drawn thread work; and zephyr frocks in plaids 


One would have thought it almost 
a foregone conclusion that paint- 
ing books for kiddies should con- 
tain examples of the work of real 
masters of drawing and design. Yet the reverse is 
usually the sad case. J. C. Eno, Ltd., proprietors of 


A Lovat Fraser 
Painting Book 
for Kiddies. 


the famous “ Fruit Salt,”’ are to be congratuliicd 
therefore, on the publication in painting-book form of 
a series of designs made for them by the late Claud 
Lovat Fraser. These designs have all the fresh 
charm of line and colour that brought such fame to 
the designer of The Beggar's Opera, and the 
letterpress that accompanies them is full of useful 
hints for the little artist This painting book 1s 
published at 1s., but J. C. Eno, Ltd., London, E.C.4, 
will send a copy to readers of this paper in return for 
Six penny stamps 


Safety bath-mats, which adhere 
by suction to the bottom of the 
bath and obviate all danger of 
slipping, can now be obtained for 12s. 6d and 
corresponding sink-mats, preventing breakages and 
noise, are only 5s. 6d On application to this 
paper, I shall be pleased to give full particulars 
where these may be obtained 


Novelty of 
the Week. 


These captivating shingled tresses have been perman 
ently waved by the well-known expert, M. Eugéne, of 
23. Grafton Street, W. 


CRUDEN BAY 


OVE 


is pleasing to wear; 


BERNARD DARWIN says— 
“* Cruden Bay is in Aberdeen- 


qualities in such a way as to 


shire, and that sounds a very 
long way off ; but by taking 
advantage of the fast East 
Coast Expresses from King’s 
Cross the journey is made 
under very pleasant conditions. 
If you travel by the night train 
from King's Cross the greater 
part of the journey can be 
whiled away agreeably in 
slumber, and you arrive at 
Aberdeen in time for breakfast 
the next morning, afterwards 
completing the journey by a 
quiet, rustic little line. When 
you reach Cruden Bay you 
will think it was very well 
worth the getting to. 


“ You say to yourself at once, 
not merely, ‘Here is good 
golf,” but also ‘ Here is amus- 
ing golf,” and, in fact, Cruden 
Bay does combine these two 


make it ideal holiday golf. 
By that | mean that it is not 
too easy for the good golfer, 
let him be who he may, nor 
too severe for the bad one. 


* The turf is as good as any 
I have ever seen—almost too 
good in fact, in that the ball 
sits up just asking to be hit, 
and so deludes the player into 
a belief that he has perma- 
nently improved with his 
brassey. He will have a rude 
awakening when he plays 
again on other links, but, 
meanwhile, this lovely, soft 
smooth turf makes him feel 
happier, and so love Cruden 
more than ever. 


“Cruden Bay is a place ex- 
traordinarily difhcult to keep 


away from for those who have 
once come under its spell.” 


REDUCED SPRING & EARLY SUMMER TERMS at the 


FIRST-CLASS CRUDEN BAY HOTEL 


OWNED AND MANAGED BY THE L.N.E.R. 
FULL INFORMATION FROM RESIDENT MANAGER. 


it is of that quality 
throughout which 
incites justifiable 
pride in its posses- 
sion. Add the fact 
that, notwithstand- 
ing its comfort as 
an Overcoat, it is 
also one of the best 
of Weatherproofs, 
then from the 
economic view-point 
it is a paying invest- 
ment to wear a 


BURBERRY 
OVERCOAT 


One Coat fulfilling 
Two purposes. 
WARM OVERCOAT AND 
RELIABLE WEATHERPROOF. 


Illustrated Catalogue and 
Patterns sent on vequest. 


RCOAT 


Foery Genuine Burterry Garment 
bears the Burberry Trade Mart 


BURBERRYS 


8 & 10 BD. MALESHERBES PARIS; & PROVINCIAL AGENTS 


Burberry: 
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WINIFRED ARTHUR & VERA CLARKE. 


“. . . . through all the ages, the only universal tongue has been Music.”’ 


In the Trocadero Grillroom, you will find the most modern enunciation by VERA 
CLARKE, WINIFRED ARTHUR, and THE TROCADERO ORCHESTRA. 


There is also the added advantage of a cuisine completely versatile. Whether you 
need a simple grill, or a meal that will test the resources of the chef, the 


Service is designed solely to please. 
LONDON’S PREMIER RESTAURANT 


J. LYONS & Co., Ltd., Proprietors. 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


HERE was a large audience at the Scala Theatre 

to hear Beethoven's “ Fidelio” on the opening 

night of the Carl Rosa Opera Company's season. It 

is very adventurous of the Carl Kosa Company to 

give a London season just now, when there is so much 
competition. They have to face 
not only the Grand Opera Syn- 


Fidelio.” Neither “ Figaro nor “ Don Giovanni ” 
can be said to have dated as “ Fidelio” dates; while 
they both possess.a variety of musical characterisation 
and a vivacity with which “ Fidelio’ simply cannot 
compete. 

Parry in one of his books declares that “ Fidelio ” 


to modern musicians “ has a unique place in the - 


“Don Giovanni” surpasses “ Fidelio” in every 
possible respect. ‘‘ Don Giovanni” is a comic opera, 
and does not set out to compete in nobility and depth 
with Beethoven at his highest, but there are passages 
in “‘ Don Giovanni’ that are truly sublime. 
The plot of “ Fidelio’ is a mere pretext to enable 
Beethoven to rhapsodise about the beauty of con- 
jugal love and fidelity. The 
dialogue is often fatuous to an 


dicate’s Italian season at Covent 
Garden, but also the British 
National Opera Company’s season 
at His Majesty’s Theatre. Under 
the circumstances, to revive 
“ Fidelio,” which has not been 
heard in London for very many 
years, was the strongest card 
they could possibly have played, 
for it will attract a great number 
of people who have never heard 
“ Fidelio” and who will be 
anxious not to miss this oppor- 
tunity. 

Those unfamiliar with this 
opera will be immediately struck 
by its old-fashioned, Mozartian 
character. “ Fidelio” was written 
when Beethoven was about 
thirty-five, and thus belongs to 
his middle period. According to 
Parry, “ he took enormous pains 
over it, and tested and tried the 
various parts of it with even 
more than usual patience. It is 
said that he made as many as 
eighteen different versions of one 
famous passage, and ten of 
another, and similar changes 
and experimental improvements 
throughout.”” The result from 
the operatic point of view 


extreme degree, and this is 
heightened in the English trans- 
lation used by the Carl Kosa 
Opera Company. But Beethoven's 
sincerity is such that out of this 
most unlikely material he pro- 
duced a work which contains 
moments of wonderful beauty 
and poignancy. Leonora (the 
faithful wife) has a magnificently 
moving aria in the first act, and 
there are some splendid ensembles 
on which there is that undeniable 
stamp of greatness so character- 
istic of Beethoven. One of the 
finest conceptions in the whole 
opera is the chorus of the pris- 
oners when they are released, 
through the advocacy of Leonora, 
from their dungeon cells to come 
up into the garden for a spell of 
air and sunlight. For this 
occasion Beethoven has written 
a chorus which can only be truly 
described as inspired. It was 
very well sung, and was, in fact, 
the item in the whole perform- 
ance which did the conductor, 
Mr. Charles Webber, and all 
concerned most credit. Miss Eva 
Turner, who has a fine voice and 
acertain breadth and generosity 


cannot be considered wholly satis- 
factory. Strong as was Beet- 
hoven’s dramatic sense—as his 
orchestral symphonies prove— 
he nevertheless lacked the necessary gifts for opera. 
A certain naiveté and ingenuous idealism probably 
prevented him from having that sympathy with all 
kinds of human character, however dubious and im- 
perfect, which Shakespeare and Mozart possessed to 
so marked a degree. Nothing more strikingly shows 
Mozart’s superiority in this form of composition than 
a comparison of “ Figaro” or “ Don Giovanni ” with 


THE SNAPPING TURTLE: A RECENT ARRIVAL AT THE “ZOO,” DISPLAYING HIS TENDENCY TO 
BITE AND DISCREETLY HELD BY THE KEEPER AT THE OTHER END.—{Photograph by C.N.) 


whole province of opera ; and in nobility and truth of 
sentiment, and depth of musical feeling, and insight 
into the possibilities of operatic art, it is beyond rivalry 
among the works produced before the present 
generation.”” To me, as to most musicians and 
amateurs, this will appeal as a complete exaggeration. 
Mozart’s “ The Magic Flute” contains music as great 
and noble as anything in “ Fidelio,”” while as an opera 


of temperament, gave an effective 
performance as Leonora; and 
she was ably seconded by Mr. 
William Boland, who was 
Florestan. But all the singers showed that crudity 
and lack of finish characteristic of our native operatic 
vocalists, and the orchestral playing was energetic 
rather than polished. There is, however, seemingly 
no alternative open to our touring operatic companies. 
They cannot afford to spend the time and trouble 
necessary to acquire polish. They have to get their 
efiects by energetic methods, and the enthusiasm 
(Continued evericaf. 


GENEVA and MONT BLAN 


“I am more thankful every year of added life that I was born in 


near enough te Gener: 


London, 
Geneva tor me to reach it easily."—Joun Resa. 


Enjoys a salubrious and temperate climate, standing on the shores of the beautiful Lake of Geneva. 


id view of Mont Blanc and Alps. 
Ajix-les-Bains, etc. Theatre, Muni 
for Education, Boarding Schools. Universi 
profession in Geneva are exonerated from 


GOLF LINKS 


cipal Casino, Concerts. 


Central starting point for excursions to Chamonix, 

oreign amilies not carrying on any tr or 
taxation for the first two years of their stay. 


GOLF LINKS 
For all information, apply OFFICIAL ENQUIRY OFFICE, Place des Bergues 3, Geneva. 


Festival Concerts: Orchestre de la Scala de Milan, 26th and 27th June. 
Great Battle of Flowers, 28th and 29th June. 
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DEWAR’S 
THE SPIRIT IRRESISTIBLE 


| The sea has a charm all its own, and so has Dewar’s Whisky. As invigorating 
as the winds that blow from out of space, Dewars, like a well found ship, brings 
content; boundless and satisfying. 
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ont 

whch the performance of “ Fidelio” at the Scala 

jieatre aroused on the opening hight was a proof 

‘sat the Carl Rosa Opera Company does not exist 
vain. 

There could not be a greater contrast to “‘ Fidelio” 
‘han Strauss’s “ Der Rosenkavalier,”’ nor could there 
be a greater contrast of methods than the perform- 
ances of these two operas by the Carl Rosa Company 
ind the Grand Opera Syndicate respectively. In 

Der Rosenkavalier,’ the German season at Covent 
Garden under Herr Bruno Walter reached probably 
its highest level. The general ensemble was practically 
perfect. The appearance of Herr Richard Mayr from 
the Vienna State Opera had been eagerly looked for, 
ind we were not disappointed. This singer’s Baron 
von Ochs is a quite outstanding achievement. He 


occasion was that beautiful singer, Mme. Elizabeth 
Schumann, and her famous scene in the second act 
when she receives the Silver Kose from the Rose- 
Cavalier was superbly sung and acted. So was her 
beautiful duet with Octavian in the third act, “ Ist ein 
Traum.’ Generally the trio in the third act is con- 
sidered the finest thing in the opera, and I would 
not quarrel with this verdict except to point out 
the beauty of the duet at the end of the first act, 
and the very individual loveliness of the Presentation 
of the Rose Scene at the beginning of the second act. 

There is no doubt that in ‘‘ Der Rosenkavalier ”’ 
we have the genuine Strauss at his very best. There 
are few more satisfactory works in the whole repertory 
of opera. One feels that Strauss must have really 
enjoyed wnting it, and one cannot feel this of those 
two operatic monstrosities, Salome 
and “‘ Electra.” The same is true to 


a lesser extent of “Ariadne auf 
Naxos,"’ but the latter can never be 
as satisfactory an opera as ‘‘ Der 
Rosenkavalier,”” because it is not so 
much of a piece. - 

In the revised version of ‘Ariadne 
auf Naxos ”’ we do not have the pre- 
liminary Moliére play, but an operatic 
introduction in which there is a 
great deal of dialogue between the 
operatic artists and the members of 
a harlequinade who are each to 
give a performance at a _ private 
palace. They are ultimately informed 
by the Major-Domo that, as there is 
not time for the two performances 
one after the other, they are to be 
given simultaneously. The first part 
is not of great musical interest, al- 
though it gave us an opportunity to 
hear some fine singing from Mme. 
Elizabeth Schumann as the com- 


BUILT TO REGULATE EPSOM TRAFFIC ON DERBY DAY, AND THE ONLY _ 
VEHICLES OF THEIR TYPE IN THE WORLD: THE TWO NEW POLICE 


CONTROL VANS, AT SCOTLAND YARD. 


For dealing with road traffic to Epsom on Derby Day, Scotiand Yard had two special 

contro! vans built, and fitted with wireless sending and receiving sets, to patrol the main 

routes to the course. They can “send” and “' receive” by special code while travelling 

at forty miles an hour. These unique vans were constructed at the Putney garage of 
the Metropolitan Police... | Photographs by Topwal.| 


acts and sings with wonderful variety of expression, 
but he is always the aristocrat, never the clown. 
Equally fine was Mme. Lotte Lehmann’s Princess 
von Werdenberg, while Mme. Delia Reinhardt made a 
delightful Octavian. The Sophie von Faninal on this 


poser; but in the second part the 
real opera begins, and in this there is 
much lovely music, given mainly to 
Ariadne. The part of Ariadne was 
taken by Mme. Lotte Lehmann, who 
sang exquisitely. The wonderful 
and terrifying coloratura part of 
Zerbinetta was sung by that amazing 
coloratura virtuosa, Mme. Maria 
Ivogiin, whose singing was the occasion of a spon- 
taneous burst of applause from every part of the 
house in the middle of the act. I believe this is 
Mme. Ivogiin’s first appearance at Covent Garden. 
I heard her some years ago in Munich, and. was 


much impressed by her singing. She was a 
discovery of Herr Bruno Walter's, and, in Strauss’s 
opinion, is the finest exponent of the extremely 


WITH A_ POLICE OFFICER, WEARING EAR-PIECES, 
LISTENING INSIDE, AND AERIALS ON THE ROOF: 


ONE OF THE TWO NEW TRAFFIC-CONTROL VANS 
FOR DERBY DAY. 


difficult part of Zerbinetta. It is to be hoped that we 
shall have an opportunity of hearing Mme. Ivogiin 
in the Italian season. While speaking of Strauss’s 
opera, I should like to protest against the manage- 
ment’s illiterate use on the programme of “ Strauss’ 
opera,” instead of Strauss’s opera. As every educated 
person knows, the use of the apostrophe “’”’ is to 
indicate that the old genitive “‘e” is elided; the 
apostrophe does not stand for “'s ” at all; the correct 
form is Strauss’s opera, not Strauss’ opera, which is 
hideous, and, in fact, unpronounceable. There seems 
to be an increasing tendency to make this barbarous 
error. W. J. TURNER. 
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Flies breed in garbage, and in a single 
summer 100 flies can breed a million. P| 
They are a danger and bring disease, 
particularly to children. Destroy them. 
It is aduty. Sprinkle Sanitas Powder 
in your dustbin night and morning, and 
the flies will not breed there. That is 
| the best way. p 
Hear it ons “THREE MUSES” GRAMOPHONE ) 
+s At STAND No. V 914B, British Empire Exhibition 

| Write for Free Booklet, 


REPEATING GRAMOPHONES LTD., 
102, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
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Fits any machine—try it on yours. 
Makes old records play as good as new 
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I’m afraid, sir, that I can only say that 
people who don’t demand Kensitas 
get the cigarettes they deserve. 


Ken 


sitas 


preferred cagarette 


STANDARD SIZE 
VIRGINIA 

20 for 1/- 50 for 2/6 
100 for 4/10 

EXTRA LARGE 
VIRGINIA 


20 for 1/5 50 for 3/5 
100 for 6/10 


Manufacturers : 
J. WIX & SONS, LTD 
174-5-6 Piccadilly, W.1 
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* doubtful historicity. Dr. Eisen, how- 


THE ANTIOCH _CHA LICE.— (Continurd from page 1058.) 


the churches, and plundered their valuables (Io. 
Monach, Rhod. vit. S. Artemii 23). It is said that 
alter a futile attempt to intimidate Theodoros, the 
‘guardian of the treasures’ in the great church, 
he condemned him to torture and death, and that 
flinging the sacred vessels on the 
ground he treated them to the 


work of the Flavian or perhaps Trajanic period. That 
the inner bowl was older yet is possible, is even 
probable, but is not—I thiak—conclusively proved.” 


{N.B.—Any of our readers who may wish to possess 
Dr. Eisen’s work, “ The Great Chalice of Antioch,” 


MR. COCHRAN’S FRENCH SEASON AT THE NEW OXFORD. 


T was a case with the French Players, during thei 
first week at the New Oxford, of reserving their 
best wine until the last. Mlle. Cécile Sorel and the 
Comédie Frangaise colleagues she brought over with 
her on Mr. Cochran's invitation began their London 
season with an unfortunate choice. 
In staging ‘‘La Mégére Apprivoisée,”’ 


grossest indignities—a story of very 


ever, accepts the tale, and even sug- 
gests that the compression of the 
Chalice may be the result of its 
sacrilegious mishandling by Julian. 
In that case the Chalice must have 
been concealed again either during 
the invasion of Chosroes I1., who in 
538 burned Antioch but spared the 
Cathedral, or more probably during 
the conquests of Closroes II., who 
captured Syria in 611. The later 
date would account for the associ- 
ation of the Chalice with the objects 
of early Byzantine art enumerated 
above. ... 

“ At the risk of being tedious I 
should like to add a further possi- 
inlity anent the eagle beneath the 
throne of Christ. It is all very well 
to tell us that ‘the Eagle, perched 
on one of the Baskets and grasping 
the loaves, can only symbolise the 
Roman Empire, now partaking of 
the Christian religion as adminis- 
tered) by St. Peter and St. Paul’ 
(p. 180). But that is to neglect a 
much more obvious explanation. 
The eagle with spread wings is fre- 
quent on imperial coins of Antioch 
itself, always as sign and symbol of 


the French version of ** The Taming 
of the Shrew,” they intended, no 
doubt, a delicate compliment to 
Mtheir English audiences. But the 
result was crude farce, with almost 
every redeeming touch of the 
original omitted. Then they fell 
back on Dumas fils—‘La Dame 
aux Camélias” and “Le Demi- 
Monde — in which they were 
vastly more at home, and the 
leading actress gave us samples of 
her real quality alike as emotional 
actress and comédienne. But with 
their production of a new play, 
André Pascal’s (Baron Henri de 
Rothschild’s) ‘‘ Lorsqu’ On Aime,” 
they were again seen to lesser 
advantage, because this drama of 
a complacent husband who carries 
his complacency so far that he 
tries to bully his young wife’s lover 
into abandoning a contemplated 
marriage postulates a _ situation 
that it is impossible to make 
credible. Only at the last, apart 
from their mid-week matinée, did 
they reach what from tradition, 
from training, from experience they 
can do superlatively well. The 
performance of ‘‘ Le Demi-Monde ” 
had its interesting, its amusing, its 


Zeus, to whose cult the Aatiochenes 
had long been devoted. Its occur- 
rence on a Christian Chalice surely 
implies that the silversmith who 
made it had been trained in pagan 
traditions and wished to represent 
Christ as enthroned in the room of Zeus. As Zeus 
had the Dioskouroi to right and left of him, so Christ 
has St. Peter and St. Paul. ... The Chalice of 
Antioch is certainly genuine and, as it stands, unique. 
There is no other exactly like it in shape and style. 
The shape appears to be confined to the first century. 
The style, so far as we can tell, would suit Greek 


PRESENTED TO 


THE KING OF ITALY AT THE GUILDHALL: THE GOLD CASKET 


CONTAINING THE CITY’S ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


This is the 16-carat gold casket presented to King Victor on the occasion of his visit to the Guildhall on 
May 27. The left-hand panel represents the Tower Bridge, and the right-hand one the Tower. - The casket 
was designed and manufactured throughout by Messrs. Mappin and Webb, Ltd., of London. 


should note that a limited number of copies 
are for sale in England at the price of £35. They 
are obtainable from Mr. C. J. Healey, 36, Wetherby 
Mansions, Earl’s Court Square, S.W.5, or (from 
June 12 to July 19) at the Redfern Gallery, 
27, Old Bond Street, where the volumes will be 
on view.] 


moving moments; but the revival 
of Moliére’s masterpiece, “ Le 
Misanthrope,” was a joy from 
beginning to end. Comedy is ob- 
viously Mile. Sorel’s forte, and in 
Moliére the whole company shine, 
M. Albert Lambert fi/s is as good an Alceste as one 
could wish to see, and Sorel’s art is as eloquent in its 
silences as in the speeches of cajolery or of sarcasm. 
The actress is worth watching every moment she is 
on the stage ; she cannot give us the girl of twenty, 
but in the vivacity of her diction, in the mobility of 
her pantomime, she makes us forget that. 


EVIAN 


On the French side of the Lake of Geneva. 
Season : MAY 1- OCTOBER 15 - 
SOURCE CACHAT — THERMAL ESTABLISHMENT — CASINO 


18-Hole GOLF Course. TENNIS 
Hotels 


ROYAL & SPLENDIDE 


ing to the of the Ritz-Carlton 
Belonging to the Group of t 


Same 
THONON : 
GRAND HOTEL du PARC. 
Through Calais and Paris to 


For information Glee du Tow 
1 56, Haymarket, London ; and Evian 
4, Place de TOpéra, Paris. 


Dominating Factors 


RACEFUL design, Accessibility, 
Ease of Lubrication, Economical 

and Silent Running, Strength and Flexi- 
bility, Luxurious Comfort, Exquisite 
Finish, Amplitude, Freedom from 
Rattle, and Comprehensive Equipment. 


All these essentials of the perfect car— 
and more—you get with every Humber 
model. Humber proverbial car per- 
fection costs you less than the other 
kind. It is the final not first cost that 
you must always remember. 


Three Powers: 8 h.p., 11.4 h.p., and 
15.9 h.p., but only one quality. 


THE PROVED BEST. 
HUMBER, LTD., Coventry. 


LONDON : 

City Showrooms : 32, Holborn Vieduct, E.C. 1. 
West End Showrooms & Export Branch Office: 
%4, New Bond Street, W.1. 

Dealers Everywhere. 


1040. 


* 


4 


Rotary, Lever, or Mot Ision. As 
in daily use p 


Numerous inimitable models are illustrated in 
Sectional Catalogue No. 9N. 


world, 


ALL BATH GHAIRS AT THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


CARTERS. 
J Illustrated in Catalogue 3 N. 


125, 127, 129,-GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W. 1. 


4 
| att 15.9 h.p. S-seater. 


HERE is a remark- 

ably fine range of 
Holiday Resorts on and 
adjacent to the Cambrian 
Coast, embracing Aber- 
ystwyth, Borth, Aber- 
dovey, Machynlleth, Towyn, 
Liwyngwril, Fairbourne, Barmouth, 
Dolgelley, Dyfiryn, Llanbedr and Pensarn, 
Harlech, Portmadoc (for the Welsh Highland 
Railway and ascent of Snowdon), Criccieth, 
Pwllheli, etc. Here the holiday-maker will find, 
coupled with other attractions of a high-class order, gorgeous 
mountain, river, lake and dell scenery of surpassing beauty, 
amidst which all kinds of outdoor recreation may be enjoyed. 
For full particulars.of train services, Tourist and Excursion  } 
facilities, apply at the Great Western Railway Company’s Stations 
and Offices, 


Wustrated booklet can be obtained from the Secretary, Cambrian 
Association, Oswestry. 


FELIX J. C. POLE, General Manager, 
G.W.R., Paddington Station, W.2. 
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Harrods Introduce their New 


BRITISH-MADE 
Extraordinary Value ! 
SPECIFICATION Constructed with strong three-ply body and five-ply Birchwood 


frame, top, bottom, and sides. Covered with hard vulcanised 
fibre and bound with closely rivetted fibre, while locks, corners and essential parts are all hand-rivetted 
and thoroughly well finished. Lined throughout with good quality Cretonne and fitted with extending 
garment hangers. Fitted with rollers on the bottom, simplifying transport. 


CAPACITY 24 Stiff Collars, 12 Soft Collars, 24 White Handkerchiefs, 6 Silk Handker- 


chiefs, 6 pairs Gloves, 12 Ties, 1 Silk Dress Scarf, 12 pairs Socks, 2 pairs 
Golf Hose, 6 Wooilen Vests, 6 pairs Woollen Pants, 3 suits of Pyjamas, 9 Day Shirts, 1 Dressing 
Gown, 6 Dress Shirts, 3 Dress Waistcoats, 12 Dress Ties, 1 Golf Jersey, 
1 Woollie, 1 Waterproof, 1 Golf Suit, I Tweed Suit, 1 Serge Suit, 1 Flannel 
Suit, 1 Dress Suit, 1 pair Golf Shoes, 1 pair Walking Shoes, 1 pair Dress £5 5 0 
Shoes, 1 pair Bath Slippers, 1 pair Travelling Slippers. ° e 
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= HARRODS LTD SECTION ON GROUND FLOOR LONDON SWI 
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CRITERION 


The Choice of the 


Critical. 


Critical, particular cigar smokers, 
widely experienced in the niceties of 
quality, flavour and bouquet are the 
most appreciative buyers of Criterion 
Cigars. 

These Connoisseurs are not influenced 
by the fact that these cigars are sold 
at a moderate price. 


It is the high quality of the Criterion 
brand which interests them. 


The exquisite nuttiness of the flavour, 
the fine smoking qualities, the delight- 
ful aroma, the faultless “make” and 
elegant appearance of Criterion Cigars 
combine to make them the most popu- 
lar smoke with the most critical cigar 
smokers. 


Call at your tobacconist’s to-day for 


Cy 


five sample Criterion Cigars. 
InCEDAR 
Samples of | caswer 


5 for 3/- |. «. 


25, 50 and 1g 
100. 
AL NO. 3 
Actual Size. 


Or all High-Class Tobacconists and Stores. 


Every morning your razor has 
to fight its way through a 
hundred - thousand _ bristling 


a foes. After the tussle, is it 
BLADES, ‘on wil ae exhausted? The blade of a 


scarcely feels the fight. A 
short rest—a moment’s strop- 
ping—and it’s amply restored 
to fighting trim. 


Now think of those wafer-blades that go 
with ordinary safety razors. Think how 
they come out of the fight. Exhausted, 
irreparably blunted. Unfit for further 
action. Wafer-blades lack real power— 
the Wilkinson power that beats your 
beard every day for years on end. 


The Wilkinson blade is hollow-ground 
and hand-forged from the finest British 
steel. Only the same careful workmanship 
that has made Wilkinson straight razors 
supreme could make so wonderful a blade. 


WILKINSON 


THE ALL-BRITISH SAFETY SHAVER 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured by 
THE WILKINSON SWORD CO, LTD., 
53, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 


Set as above with 3 HOLLOW. 
GROUND BLADES. In 
polished Oak case. 25/- 


Also Sets at 15/6 and 8/6 


Gun, Sword and Equipment Moker. Razor Mfrs. 
T. H. RANDOLPH, Works 
Man. Dir. ACTON, W4 
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RADIO NOTES. 


satisfy the public’s demand for information, 

reporters seek subjects here and there with 
notebook and pencil, artists with their sketch-books, 
Press photographers with their cameras. Broadcasting 
has added to these kindred professions by intro- 
ducing the travelling microphone-operator. His busi- 
ness is to pick up sounds which two million people 
or more are eager to hear. Unlike the work of other 
providers of information, the result of the microphone 
operator's duties is obtained by the broadcast public 
simultaneously and almost instantaneously with what- 
ever it is that is being picked up. His outfit consists 
of a microphone, a portable amplifier, and some wire. 
On arrival at the scene of the “ event,” the micro- 
phone is placed in position, and it responds to the 
sounds, the electrical effect of which, after passing 
through the portable amplifier, is sent via the nearest 
telephone line to the broadcasting station for trans- 
mission into the homes of the public. There is no 
waiting for copy to be set by compositors, no print- 
ing, no development of photographic plates. The 
broadcast public hears the eyent whilst it is 
happening. 

As to whether it is better to hear nightingales in 
close proximity to the birds or by radio-telephony is 
best answered by the fact that there are large numbers 
of the public who lack the opportunities for listening 
to the natural singing of nightingales. It is true, 
however, that the many thousands of people who 
had never before heard the song of the nightingale 
were enabled to do so by means of the portable micro- 
phone hung up near the birds in the country at Oxted, 
Surrey. The portable microphone is to be taken to 
the Zoological Gardens in a few weeks’ time. People 
with broadcast receiving-sets living in range of any 
of the B.B.C. stations in Great Britain will, in homes 
as far apart as Aberdeen, Cardiff, Bournemouth, and 
elsewhere, hear the inhabitants of the London “ Zoo "’— 
birds, laughing jackasses, elephants, lemurs, and sea- 
lions. 


In addition to the ordinary transmissions from 
the British Empire Exhibition, the B.B.C. pro- 
pose to use their portable microphones for broad- 
casting the various sounds heard in the great 
Amusement Park at Wembley. Doubtless the roar 
of Scenic-Railway vehicles as they rush downhill at 
great speed, the exclamations of the passengers, 


Portable broadcast receiving-sets are extremely 
popular this year. A modern set takes up very little 
space in a car, and affords much pleasure either in the 
country or on the river. Two Sundays ago three 
parties of friends arranged to motor to a delightful 
spot near Henely-on-Thames, and listen to “ wireless se 
by the river-side during the afternoon. Shortly after 
arrival at the rendezvous heavy rain caused the 
picnic to be broken up, and the party decided to 
go to an inn close by for tea. A couple of terminals 
were noticed near a window. The proprietor ex- 
plained that they led to aerial and earth wires, but 
was afraid that a mistake had been made somewhere, 
as he had been unable to receive broadcasts. The 
portable receiver, an Ethophone V. four-valve set, 
together with a loud-speaker brought by one of the 
car party, were brought in and proved quickly that 
the aerial and earth system was efficient, for no 
sooner were the connections made than organ solos, 
relayed by “ 2LO,” filled the room. The chief novelty 
of the afternoon was “ Big Ben ” striking five o’clock, 
heard for the first time in this wayside inn, nearly 
forty miles from Westminster. 

Readers who are interested in the wonderful 
archzological discoveries reproduced from time to 
time in The Illustrated London News will have the 
opportunity of hearing by broadcast Mr. C. Leonard 
Woolley’s talks on recent discoveries made in Baby- 
lonia. Mr. Woolley, under the joint arrangements of 
the British Museum and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has discovered many objects of the greatest 
interest dating from five thousand years ago or 
longer. Many of these have been illustrated in 
this journal. Three talks will be given during 
July —“‘ Excavations in Babylonia,” “The Begin- 
nings of History in Babylonia,”” and “ Ur of the 
Chaldees.”” 

On June 30, between 9 p.m. and to p.m., the 
famous bells of Malines Cathedral will be broadcast 
for British listeners. The B.B.C. announce that the 
ringing of the bells will be picked up by a microphone 


band music, and numerous other sounds peculiar to 
the place will form a novelty of interest to many 
radio listeners. 


DERBY DAY TRAFFIC CONTROLLED BY RADIO: 
“SPOTTERS” WHO TELEPHONED ROAD CONDITIONS 
AS SEEN FROM A KITE-BALLOON. 

To cope with the enormous traffic on the roads leading to Epsom 
on Derby Day, spotters in a kite balloon telephoned the conditions 
as seen from the air to a ground station, whence instructions were 
transmitted to a special wireless car employed by Scotland Yard 
for dealing with traffic blocks. The car is fitted with apparatus 
transmitting 50 miles and receiving 105 miles.—{Photo. by Barratt.) 


placed in the Market Square at Malines, and conveyed 
by telephone wire to Brussels, broadcast from there, 
and received by the B.B.C. on a portable set some- 
where in Essex or Kent. The result of this reception 
will then travel by telephone line to the London 
Broadcasting Station, and be transmitted simul- 
taneously from all British stations. 

The new Relay Broadcasting Station at Liverpool 
is now finished and begins transmission this week. 


W. H. S. 


(SIX CYLINDER) 


SNELGROVE 


VERE STREET-AND-OXFORD <TREET 


== LONDON 1 => 


SPORTS HALL 


O buy a Packard Single Six is 


to obtain the certainty of many 
incorporating the following sec- years of perfect satisfaction. 
tions (under expert supervision). 
SPORTS & GAMES, GOLF 
SCHOOL, with at least one a Fes the 
| well-known professional and you will find it cheaper in the 
| always in attendance. end than just an ordinary motor car. 


GUNS & AMMUNITION, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 
CYCLES, GRAMO. 


Packard has won its place as 
leader in the industry through 
twenty-four years of fine car man- 
ufacture. 


Sole Ci ives: 
W. C. GAUNT COMPANY 
198, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
General Manager: LEONARD WILLIAMS. 


All goods supplied are of that 
high standard of quality with 
which this House has for so 
many years been associated, 
at lowest possible prices. 


Special Terms to Schools eClubs 
FULL SPORTS CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 

J. H. Taylor Autograph Iron Clubs. 
All Models, 12/6 each 
James Braid Clubs. 
All Models, 13/6 each. 

We have the largest stock of ““ PRO” 
AUTOGRAPH CLUBS in London 
at minimum prices. 
MAXFLY, SILVER KING. BLUE RING, 
COLONEL. AND ALL POPULAR 
MAKES OF COLF BALLS IN STOCK. 
ALL MAKES OF GOLF BALLS 
:: AT MINIMUM PRICES :: 


Our eon Profemienal attends to 
all Onder, receioed ty Post. 
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| PHONES, WIRELESS, 
| FISHING TACKLE. 
| 
Finest Scotch Goll Guts. All mode = ME ‘ 
Reginners’ Clubs, all Models, 7/6 each. ‘ 
Complete Sports Catalogue post free 
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and Be 


A Story of Satisfaction 
from THE GOLFER. 


6 JTF you can afford to play golf you can 
afford a SINGER! There ’s no sense 
in shattering your nerve and spoiling your 
game when you can go to the links in Ici- 
surely luxury at less then train fare. That's 
what motoring with a SINGER means to me. 
Puts me in the ‘fairway’ and keeps me 
there. No hurry, no bluster, nerves stcady— 
always on top of my form. Plenty of 
room for four of us, and bags, the service 
of the SINGER is extended to my friends. 
I’ve hed many ea happy ‘foursome’ 
on board. At the end of the day we speed 
back home, tired, but happy im the depth 
of comfort the SINGER affords. Next 
time you arrive at the club-house, and 
thread your way through the ‘parked’ 
cars, remember my advice. No need to 
envy the others when you can get « 
SINGER for £200.” 
Here ‘s a Singer to suit every taste. 
1oh-p. Popular Two-Seater. £200. 10 h.p. Popular Four- 
Seater, £210. 10 h.p. De Luxe Two-Seater, £2725. 
10 h.p. De Luxe Four-Seater, £235. 10 -. Saloon 
Weymann Body, £275. 15 h.p. Six-Cylinder Four/Five 
Seater, £500. Two-Seater. £450. Wevmann Saloon,£ soo. 
Rotax Lighting and Starting Equipment. All Singer 
Cars can be purchased on Deferred Payments through 
any Singer Agent Illustrated Catalogues and full 
particulars sent with pleasure. 
SINGER & CO, LTD., COVENTRY. 
London Showrooms : 17, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1 
London Service Depot: York Works, Brewery Road, 
Holloway, N 


The Story of the Singer is always 
a Story of Satisfaction. 


Beautif 


All comfort. 
| First-class 
120 bedrooms. 


9 miles from 
Boulogne and 
Le-Touquet. 


Station or 
Harbour 
Boulogne-on-Sea 


beach 

Golf, Tennis 
All Sports 


Tea dancing— 
Jazz-band. 


Same Manazement 


HOTEL 
METROPOLE 
NIC 


Four hours from 
London 


E 


hotel. 


sandy 


“ The Major” 


He doesn’t 


smoke a Newspaper 
Why should you? 


Bronze Powder and Printers’ 
Ink do not 
Cigarette good to smoke. 
CAVANDER’S ARMY 
CLUB Cigarettes are rolled 
in pure, Ribbed Rice paper, 
uncontaminated with 
Bronze Powder or 
Printers’ Ink, with per- 
fect gold matured Leaf, and 
made by workers proud to 
be associated with a firm of 
150 years’ Tobacco research. 


make a 


Cavander's say-don't smoke Ink- 
smoke 


Cavander's 


‘Army 


Cigarettes 


Free from the contamination of 
Printers’ Ink and Bronze Powder 
(CAMBRIDGE SIZE) 

20 for 1/3 
Cavanders, Limited, Manchester and London. 


one 
\ 
- sg 4 
i 
| 
HP 
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A 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


: CLASS B. (Cars costing between {130 and £170.) 


Car. Driver. AWARD. 
Trojan - - D. Bowden - - Gold medal. 
: Trojan - - B. Woodhouse - Silver medal. 


; CLASS C. (Cars costing between {170 and {205.) 
’ Rhode - B. Alan Hill - Gold medal, 
CLASS D. (Cars costing between {205 and {240.) 


Rhode - - C. Gray - - Gold medal, 

Gwynne - - J. F. Deverill - Silver medal. The 
CLASS E. (Cars costing between {240 and {£275.) 

Gwynne - - D. Chinery - Gold medal. 

Lea-Francis H. E. Tatlow - Silver medal. 


CLASS F. (Cars costing between {275 and £350.) 
AC, - - - V. Bruce - - Gold medal. 
Galloway - V. E. Leverett - Silver medal. 
CLASS G. (Cars costing over £350.) 
| Palladium - H. F. Smallwood- Gold medal. 
: Lagonda - - W.H. Oates - Silver medal. 


easily rules, no matter how carefully 
drafted, may result in decisions 
which, while they adhere to the 
letter, may be quite controversial. 


good little car—I have handled it 
on the road, and have been greatly 
impressed by its performance; but 
it actually finished the trial with 
a broken spring-leaf and a fractured 
shock-absorber arm, yet gained 
premier award at the expense of 
other cars which finished with an 


SPECIAL AWARDS. 


Car. Driver. 
The Six Days’ The awards in the recent R.A.C. Daily Chronicle Cup - Gwynne - D. Chinery. 
Trial. Small-Car Trial have now been Raids c Trojan - - D. Bowden, 
quite interesting. The various awards are as follows : Special Gold Medal - Lea-Francis - H. E. Tatlow. 


The decision of the judges to award the Daily 
Chronicle Cup for the best performance in the trial 
to the Gwynne seems to show how 


cost of running and maintaining a car, always 
provided that, under the head of maintenance and 
repairs, the latter are simple and do not entail 
the car’s being out of use for days at a time. If, 
let us say, one car costs {100 per annum to run-— 
this figure including the cost of replacing small parts 
which wear or break—while another costs {110 for 
actual running costs, yet no replacements are needed, 


Gwynne is an astonishingly 


absolutely clean 


sheet. Under the 
somewhat compli- 
cated system of 
marking, each car 
was debited a mark 
for each 13d. worth 
of petrol, and one 
mark for every four 


fluid ounces of oil 
consumed. The 
Gwynne used rather 
more than eighteen 
gallons of petrol 
against the twenty-three gallons of 
its nearest competitor, while the 
cost of replacing the broken parts 
did not amount to the difference 


ON THE BORDER BETWEEN ENGLAND AND WALES: A 14-H.P. ALL- 
WEATHER ANSALDO, WITH REX MUNDY AT THE WHEEL, AT CHIRK BRIDGE. 
Rex Mundy was 
: the winner of a challenge shield in the recent London-to-Holyhead trial. 


Chirk, near Llangollen, is in Denbighshire, on the borders of Shropshire. 


in running cost. On the whole, I 
am rather inclined to agree with 
the system under which the award 
was made, because, after all, what 
interests the owner most is total 


THE MOTOR-CAR ELIMINATES THE BATHING-MACHINE: A WOLSELEY 
“TEN” TWO-SEATER TAKING FIVE FAIR BATHERS DIRECT FROM HOUSE 


TO BEACH AT HOVE. 


the former is, in terms of cash, the better investment. 
What the R.A.C. set out to discover was the most 
economical car in use, and on this basis the award 
is perfectly correct. It is being queried, but I think 
wrongly. If anybody objects, the figures are before 
him, and he has only to make his own assessment of 
comparative performance to assist him in making a 
choice. He may also reflect that no set of rules was 
ever perfect. [Continued overleaf. 


com 


The SWIF. 


can offer and to eliminate all its troubles. 
MODELS AND PRICES. 


The 


MANUFACTURERS 


SWIFT OF COVENTRY, LIMITED, 
London Depot : 
133, Leag Acre, W.C. 2, 


es 


| Coventry 

—the centre of the motor industry. Swift cars were 
amongst the pioneers which made the City of Three 
Spires famous. To-day the Swift car is the emblem of pro- 


| ress and the realisation of complete motoring satisfaction. 
o buy a Swift is to assure all the joys that motoring 


£385 
#-Coupé Cabriolet £285 Whp.4Seater (rarwind 


will take you 
anywhere’ 


May we send you the Swift Art Catalogue ? 


from 


COVENTRY. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION 1924 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT 


ACCUMULATION 


SHELL-MEX LTD, 


SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 


Sele Manufacturers F. Sutton Sons & Co. Osborne Works, Kine's Cross. London, N.7. 


7 
4 | ~ 
| 
| 
\ 
| i 
| 
| SHELL S 
2. PIRIT JL 
( E S 
OMELL | 
: MOTOR 
TRAIKER CARAVAN Carpets. Hair Brushes. 
Clouc Ammonia. 


— = 
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66 BP 99 
Wembley 


The “ Khan” of the Anglo-Per- 
sian Oil Company with its 
slender minarets and its blue- 
and-green tiled doorways is of 
characteristically Persian design. 


It is a reminder of the beauty 
and ancient splendour of the 
Land of the Shahs. 


It is, too, a reminder of the 
source of the crude oil which is 
brought to Great Britain and 
refined into “BP” Motor Spirit. 


The exhibits have been selected 
to give an idea of the engineer- 
ing and chemical skill and the 
immense business organisation 
engaged in the task of produc- 
tion, refining, and distribution. 


A visit to the building depicted 
—situated opposite India—will 
give you a wider and deeper 
realisation of the great impor- 
tance of British Petrol, not only 
to the British motorist, but to 
the Empire at large. 


The British Petrol 


British Petroleum 22 Fenchurch St.LondonE.C.3. 


Distributing Organization of the 
ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL CO LTD 


| 


| 
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Continued.) 


The Crossley 
“ Fourteen.’’ 


Shortly before the last Motor 
Show I had a Crossley “ fourteen ” 
placed at my disposal for a week- 
end, and soon afterwards recorded my impressions, 
which I recollect were altogether favourable. Last 
week Messrs. Crossley Motors asked me again to try 
this model, which has been considerably improved 
in the meantime. I suppose 1 covered about a couple 
of hundred miles in the three days—not a great 
distance, it is true, but quite enough to be able to 
get to know all I wanted abut the car. I must say 
I like it greatly. The engine pulls very well indeed, 
and is very flexible, with a speed range on “ top” 
of from about six miles an hour to well over fifty. 
It pulls exceptionally well at low speeds when ascend- 
ing that kind of gradient which is nearly too stiff 
for top, yet hardly calls for a change down to a lower 
gear. When the latter is called for, one discovers 
that the gears are comparatively quiet, while the 
ratios are very well spaced out — as too often they 
are not. One point which has always impressed me 
about the Crossley models is the delightfully casy 
steering, which makes it possible to drive all day 
without feeling the slightest sense of that fatigue 
which is so often induced by cars whose steering is 
on the heavy side, and with which one is constantly 
struggling, as it were. I have found that all the 
Crossleys 1 have tried since the war have just the 
same light, easy feeling under the hand, a feeling 
which would compensate for quite a number of minor 
drawbacks. 

Not that this latest “ fourteen”’ has any that 
I could discover, Long experience makes one very 


critical, while, at the same time, it does teach one 
that cars have to be judged on their merits in 
the class to which they belong. What I mean by 
that is that you cannot compare with justice the 
car costing a couple of thousand pounds with that 
which you can buy for two hundred—all cars have 
to be taken in their relation to others in the class 
for power and price. In its class, then, I place this 
Crossley model very far up. It is a really good car 
with some excellent points of its own. I have already 
spoken about its efficiency and its steering. Another 
appealing point is its brakes, which are really most 
efficient. I have tried cars costing twice the money, 
whose brakes were nothing like as good. As an all- 
round car, whether for pleasure or business, for short 
journeys or for long tours, I do not hesitate to say 
that the Crossley very adequately fills the require- 
ments of the motorist who looks to the car of about 
14 h.p. to fulfil them. 


Fire at a Big A recent outbreak of fire in the 
Oil office of the Anglo-American Oil 
Depot. Company’s Birkdale depot, South- 
port, would undoubtedly have resulted in serious 
damage to the town had it not been for the excellent 
constructian of the depot, which prevented the 
flames reaching either the filling house or the main 
tanks. There were 16,000 gallons of Pratt’s spirit 
and 12,000 gallons of paraffin in the tanks, and the 
company have cause to congratulate themselves on 
having planned and constructed their depot in such 
a way that disaster was averted. The office itself 
was completely gutted. 


Quite a number of importers of 
foreign, and ‘Particularly Ameri- 
can, cars write to say that the 
proposed abolition of these duties will make little 
difference in the prices of their cars. Most inform 
me that they are arranging to make a refund of any 
difference in the price paid now and any reduced 
prices which may come into wperation when the 
duties have disappeared. Willys-Overland are ar- 
ranging a scheme of this kind, as are also the Ford 
Company. Ww. W. 


“The Royal Academy Illustrated” (Walter 
Judd, Ltd., 2s.) for this year, is now on sale and, 
as usual, offers a splendid pictorial review of the 
Burlington House exhibition. The reproductions 
are excellent, and the selection of pictures illustrated 
includes nearly all the most interesting works of art 
exhibited. The frontispiece this year is, naturally, 
the much-discussed portrait of the King by Charles 
Sims, R.A.; and other portraits reproduced include 
Gerald Kelly’s paintings of Viscount Cave and 
Lady Berwick; two of the Munnings equestrian 
portraits, and the John picture of Princess Antoine 
Bibesco ; the Duke of Westminster by Orpen, and 
many others. The subject pictures in the “ Royal 
Academy Illustrated ’’ include Sir John Lavery’s 
“The House of Commons, 1924,"" and Mr. W. Russell 
Flint’s ‘‘ The Lemnians,’’—a picture of special interest, 
as the artist is one of the new A.R.A.s—many of the 
best landscapes exhibited, and a good selection of 
the sculptures. 


Seldom 
Overtaken 
OU don't like being overtaken 
on the road. And on the latest 
model Rover Fourteen you are 
seldom overtaken, for the engine now 
develops 40 h.p. Yet the car is com- 
fortable in the extreme. The 4/6 seater 
illustrated costs £495, and your nearest 
Rover Dealer will make you a good tee 
offer for your present car in part ex- ae . 
change. Let us send you his name. Ps 


PF. 


H.P.| 15 
FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES 


HE Windsor is built for strenuous and consistent ser- 

vice. This implies that it is a quality production. 

As such it invites any examination and test to 
which a light car can be put. Representing the latest 
achievements in automobile engincering—including froat- 
wheel brakes as standard equipment—the Windsor is quite 
exceptional in the value it offers for a moderate first cost 
and small running expense. 


May we send you our catalogue describing and illustrating 
the special Windsor features ? 


CHASSIS SPECIFICATION. 


4-cyl. engine, 65 x 102 mm. unit construc- 

tion ; detachable cylinder head ; overhead 
valves ; oil circulation by pum ‘battery or 

magneto ignition ; thermo syp 
dry-plate clutch; 4 speeds and reverse, 
right-hand change ; internal expanding 
brakes on all four wheels, electric start- 
ing and lighting; 5 detachable wheels 
with 710 x go cord tyres; semi-elliptic 


MODELS & PRICES 
pictely equipped QQ) 
pletely equipped 


front and rear springs; speedometer ; 
clock; patented non-glare illuminated ; 
uge; luggage gr r OO DOR 1 
pump, etc. 
BRITISH EMPIRE 1 
IBITION H 
lau ane James Bartle & Co. (Sales) Ltd., 14 HP. ROVER MODELS THE ROVER BRIEF SPECIFICATION. 
Moron Telephone: Pork 6593 and 2605. Telegrams: Bertie 6593 Perk, Londen” 4-epeed gear-box, silent 
Manufacturers: James Bartle & Co., Led .. Lancaster Rd., London, W.11 O ten Guten bem, bob bon 
Coupé Lord Edward Street 
Sslon £59) 4/6-searer has wind- 
| - DUBLIN | 


| ESTIMATES FREE. | 
CARPETS BEATEN. i 


PATENT STEAM 


CHOCOLATES 
“Supreme,” “King George,” 196. Yorx Roap. Kinc’s Cross, N. 7 4 
“Gaiety,” and other assortments CARPETS SHAMPOOED. CARPETS DYED. 


| 
| 
ei, 
all through. 
| Haewe you 
| seenournew | 
| booklet H 
“ENDORS. ; 
ING THE 
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\' 7, 
; 
; 
; a 
A lane”’ M 
~ + An extract from ‘‘The Aeroplane” o ay 22, 1924 } 
; 
; 
: “ON THE AUSTRALIAN TRIUMPH 
“By completing the Circuit of Australia W ing-Commander Goble and Flying-Ofhcer McIntyre of the Royal 
° Australian Air Force have put up a performance which may fairly be claimed as the finest fiight in the history 
: of Aviation. 
- “On their arrival at Melbourne on May 19 they had covered 8,568 miles in 44 days, an average of about 200 
: miles a day, in 90 flying hours, or only a little less than 100 miles an hour over a course which faced 
; every point of the compass. But they were not out to break records or to‘ put up a stunt,’ as the modern p hrase has 
; it. Their task was to make a rapid survey of the coast of Australia with a view to judging where coast-defence air : 
: stations may best be placed. : 
: ‘ They were not able to devote their time ashore to overhauling their machine and resting ; they had to make ‘ 
: notes, write reports, and interview local people as to the topographical and meteorological pecult irities of each lox ality. 
; » : They had no prepared aerodromes. They had no prepared bases with spares and facilities for repairs. They just ‘ 
: pushed off from Melbourne on a three year-old Fairey seaplane with a Rolls-Royce ‘ Eagle’ VIII engine, 
flew round Australia and did their job. 
: “Without in any way detracting from such performances as the trans-Atlantic flight or the Kngland-Australia ‘ 
: flight, or the Engl: ind-South Africa flight, or the more recent flight by M. Pelletier d’Oisy to Indo-China, one can say 
unhesitatingly that the Australian flight is a better piece of work than any of them. It has c: alled for ' 
‘ a more prolonged effort than some of the great flights of the past, and it has been done without the external assistance ' 
: and vast preliminz ry organisation which alone have made the others possible. It was a plain two-man job, and it has ' 
won for the Royal Australian Air Force the admiration of all the World’s aviators. ' 
** Also, the durability and reliability shown by the Fairey seaplane and the Rolls-Royce engine (both of war-time ° 
design and largely of war-time production so far as material is concerned) under the stress of this conilanaed work in ° 
tropics al sun and rain have established once more the reputation of English aircr aft design and material : 
in the esteem of the aeronautical authorities of foreign nations, a reputation which must have been con- ‘ 
a siderably shaken by the meteoric success of M. d’Oisy. , 
Rolls-Royce Limited 
; 15 Conduit Street, London, W.1 
No. 4 
1% Long Body Regular 
AA-44 
Price 5 - 
W 


Compare 
Champions 


Go into any Motor Accessory Dealers and compare 


NCER MOULTON 


Champion X is the recog 


“hay Fad ; a Champion side by side with any other sparking 
ie te ard spar 
' plug for Ford Carns and  plug—no matter what its price. The superior design 
- { "ORD 7 YRES ore, ‘Recognised by just of Champion and its finer finish will be readily apparent. 
end owners for 12 years a2 But you must drive with a new Champion in every 
| t most economical and | k } } 
| ry efficient sparking plug. Sold cylinder to know just 1OW much better vampions are 
DUMB-BELL TREAD ye gumehere. Thousands of motorists have proved that it is real 


economy to install dependable Champions by the 
full set at least once a year. Engine performance 
a 


improves. There is more power and speed. Pick-up 


is faster. You actually save in oil and _ petrol, 
S. You will know the genuine by the Double-ribbed Sill rr 
vi) insulator. Champions are fully guc rante _ Champion X ts 4 -. 


The Blue Bor, 
NONE BETTER 


Champion Sparking Plug Co., Ltd., 83, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 


4 | Write for full descriptive pam} {to:-=— 
’ George Spencer Moulton, & Co., Ltd., 
2, Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W.1 


; 
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Whatever your pre- 
k alwa “ getting 
To Corresronpents.—Communications for this department should be , th mmposer of the 
addressed to the Chess Editor, 15, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. a task, 
J] Giews (East Ham We we must vratulate you or iracy in solving has failed 
jubilee, although it made the same mistake. We 
Parsury Lap t ittention was 
ted i i f is, 4.).—We regret we have had 
ko Mercantit with the for any comments on the new notat 1 bring under 
it m i Black |} i Pawn are both t cus bor You yourself have very concisely 
K - work Cas "= 1 up the ot ions to the tem, and why trouble to alter 
Bar De Ks 7 lot > We pet port a good many problems submitted for our accept 
{ Ve in e in our next issue, 
eply Za ft Oi Kt 
= an PROBLEM No. 3933.-—By J. M. K. Lupton. 
the prope BLACK, 
W It the three-r which — 
Cuartes HI ry K.1., A.).—If th roblem you Vt YG Yyy Uy 
Yj 4 Y Yj 
Joun Ka tu our problems jj G 
Y jy YU; Z 
f K takes Pt ) 1. Kt to | Mp Y 4 Y, 
K met Ktt Kt, a 1 to the problem we | 
Vide Uy, Yyyg 
H K Gold Fields, Ind We a re YZi, kyr Z yy 
| Y Z 
LA YA 4 
Game played in the International Masters’ Tournament, at New LLL LLL 
York, between Messrs. R. Rett and E. D. Bocotjusorr, to which GY Uy YY“; 
was awarded one of the brilliancy prizes. YY YY 
Zukertort’s Opening 7 YU 
WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK YU 
(Mr. R.) (Mr. (Mr. R.) (Mr. B.) YY G YY 
1. Ktto K B ard Kt to K B 4rd tactical power f hi Bishop | / 
to B 4th P to K 3rd becomes more and more felt. Yj | 
3. Pto K Kt 3rd P to Q 4th rf B to K B sq Z Yy YY 
4.3 Kt and B to Q 3rd A fatal mistake, as the sequel Lid La 
ta th 
how to K 2nd would have 
6. Pt tard Kt 
4- »K sq aved the ibsequent disaster, WHITE. 
17. to B and takes O P Vhite to play. anc » moves 
White ha w developed what | +s P takes P OR toG sq White to play, and mate in three moves. 
is re ‘ ri f the English » Bto R sth K to K ath — 
opens to a double Fianchett ». B takes P K takes P 11oN OF Propiem No, 3931.—By L. W. Carrerata, 
attack, 1 waits for opportunity I tak WHITE BLACK 
ene R ta 1. to O 8th Anything. 
6. P to Q 4th P to ard sq 2. Mat 
9. Q Kt toQ and Kt to kK 5th It is instruc ‘ the 
; . , | posi J : { eact le at A pr ! lmre e of ideas, but with one subtle and 
_O fw h af thi ‘ ely t haracter. Not a tew of our solvers 
The t ve ter ore Vhite iled 
Paw i ultima to lea while Blact lated 
his K exposed without ible Correct ION Prowtem N received from R W Hill 
1 ‘ ) f iKRWH M imme); of N 
10. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt The end « ; ) 
mm. KttoK sth Pto K 4th with dramati H L K Gold Fie Hi J McFar 
12.P to Byrd P takes P hess Gordon Fraser 
Bt (Iloemfont from H. H. the Maharana Saheb of 
13, BtakesP Qtol ! R to 0 sq G Horace E McFarland (St 
14. Kt Kt B takes Kt 1. BtoB 7 (ch) K to R sq I Bloer 4 Gs ‘Kolat 
15. P to K ath P to K B to K &th Resigns < 
Because no possible defenc {N fr tt , H Heshr ( 
I trength of Whi wk ite in three more moves Cairo), and | A D> Me Laltimore, U.S.A.) ; and of N 31 
stea re il itself, and tl i from IM K Lupt (Rict 1), Re W Scott (El [EM Vicars 


(Norfolk), E J] Gibbs (East Ham), L W Cafferata (Farndon), W N 
Powell (Ledbury Heshmat (Cairo), A Edmeston (Worsley) , 
K B Pearce (Happisburg), A W Hamilton-Gell (Exeter), C H Watson 


(Masham), and W C D Smith (Northampton). 

Correct SoLvuTions or Pros_em No. 3932 received from R B N (Tewkes 
bury), W C D Smith (Northampton), G S K (Wellington College) 
J Hunter (Leicester), L W Cafferata (Farndon), S Caldwell (Hove), 
J McRobert (Crossgar), A Edmeston (Worsley), WN Powell (Led- 
bury), Duckworth (Newton-le-Willows), A S Brown (Paisley), 
CBS erbury), C H Watson (Masham), G Stillingfleet Johnson 
(Cobt P Smith (Cricklewood), P Cooper (Clapham), O New- 
bold ( mm H Burges St. Leonards-on-Sea), E G B Barlow 
(Bourner th), H W Satow (Bangor), Rev. W Scott (Elgin), R 


1 (Richmond), and A W Hamil- 


ton-Gell (Exeter 


The death is announced from New York of Mr. G. E. Carpenter, 
in his eightieth year, who was once one of the foremost problem-com- 
posers in the United States. His chief claim to distinction, however, 
is that it was largely due to his efforts that problem-composition 
became subjected to the rules and r lations which definitely fixed 


its standards, and gave the art an organic unity it did not previously 
p During the ‘seventies of the last century he was the first 


to undertake an 
solutions; and 


active campaign against the admission of duals in 
his trenchar 


nt criticism proved so triumphant that 


within two or three years no more fatal flaw could be urged against 
1 problem than the possession of such defects. Much has happened 
ince then in which he had no part; but due credit must be given 
to him as a pioneer in that work of constructive criticism by which 
the modern problem has been moulded and developed. 

THE BOOKSELLER'S WINDOW. 
STILETTO. By Ernest Goopwin. (Collins; 7s. 6d. 


net.) 


The scene of this novel, which purports to be the his- 
tory of an old stiletto in a modern Englishman’s collection, 
is laid in Venice, in that decadent period when sh¢ 
losing her hold over 
Was rampant the 
pleasure girl-wife 
kept the pack [i.e., o 


was 
“the gorgeous east,”’ and libertinage 
city. Into this whirl of debased 
was plunged. Her husband 
f her pursuers] off, but from two 
quarters threatened danger. The son of the Doge had 
marked her down. <A _ beautiful youth (more dangerous 
still) knelt before her as to the divinity, adoring, idealising.” 
The plot mov toa grim climax when all four the husband 


in 
a 


the wife, and her two lover are gathered one night under 
the same roof. For the purposes of fiction, the stiletto may 
be quite as effective a weapon as the sword 


MONSIEUR DESPERADO. By Joun Meteury. (John 

Murray; 7s. 6d. net.) 

This is an exciting cloak-and-sword romance of the 
days of Cardinal Richelieu, and it gives a vivid picture 
of Parisian life during the irly day of his ministry. 
he hero is an engaging adventurer of the typ¢ lich 
many stories of seventeenth-century France have made 
familiar in modern fiction Love, intrigue, and fighting 
we the ingredicnts of an adventurous tale which is a good 
example of its kind, and no one will be surprised to find 
that, in the end, beaut dues the beast.”’ 


PLAN or THE1851 EXHIBITION HELDwHYDE PARK 


This year tt will again be the pr 


PLAN OF 
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The above reproduction of a faded old plan of the Great Exhibition of 1851 shows 
that the House of SCHWEPPES was catering for the 
refreshment of the public seventy-three years ago. 


ivilege of SCHWEPPES, Ltd., to serve the International concourse gathered at Wembley 
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PEARS PAGEANT OF BEAUTY 


RESSTON makes 
beauty. | hare chosen this face, 
not only for its luminous ling- 
lish fairness, but for the 
innocence of the deep blue eyes, 
the serene whiteness of the bron, 
and the sweetness and strength 
of lips and chin... . Its 
radiant loveliness, shining from 
within, is symbolised in the 


liohtine 


What 


Does the beauty of this lady 


“garmented in light” con- 
form to your idea of love- 
liness? Do you agree with 
Elwin Neame ? 

Certainly beauty of express- 
ion or of feature without the 
“Juminous English fairness” 
of skin would be like a lamp 


unlit, or a flower faded. 


Beauty? 


Look about you and you will 
sce. Without the unclouded 
loveliness of a satin skin a 
woman’s beauty is lifeless, 
unenchanting. 


In the transparent purity of 
Pears Soap, six gencrations of 
lovely English women have 
found a faithful servant 
to their beauty. 


Pears 
for health and beauty 


VISIT PEARS 


PALACE OI 


BEAUTY AT WEMBLEY 
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THE 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“THE MASK AND THE FACE,” AT THE CRITERION. 
“ICHAT delightful comedy which Mr. C. B. Fernald 
| has adapted from the Italia: under the titk of 
The Mask and the lace, and recently produced 


at Everyma! is now given a chance of making 


a wider appeal at the Criterion, and happily Mis 
Athe1 Seyler, whose primacy among English comédi- 
enne n only be challenged by Miss Ma rempest, 
is still available to impersonate the roguish Countess 
who attends het fire 1, and makes het play- 
boy husband lo husband, you may 
remember, pretended to have killed hi wife for 
reasons of jealousy, stood his trial as a murderer, and 
was made popular hero on acquittal. In the hour 
of his triumpl mid the solemnity of the obsequies, 
hi pI ed victin comes back from Paris and 
imb s tl gart from his pedestal. Mr. Brember 
Will ir. Michael Sherbrooke, and Mr. ¢ ellier, re- 
lacir Mr. Franklin Dyall, all cate h the true spirit 
f comedy But it is Miss Seyler’s accomplished and 
unflagging virtuosity which gives the play its charm 


and makes it the best light entertainment we can 
boast of just now in London. 
A YOUNG JULIET AT LAST, 

Too long we have accustomed ourselves to the idea 
that no actre was capable of playing Juliet until 
she was too old to look the part, with the conse- 
quence that no modern presentation of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of voung love has ever as a rule been satis- 
factory, and we have almost come to reconcile ourselves 
to the inevitable lack of illusion, and learnt the 
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trick of listening to the music of the immortal duct impressive in the culminating moments of the play 
with eves close-shu the instruments. With Mr. But for once we have had youth in its right place, 
Barry Jackson's of “ Romeo and Julhet” at and, oddly cnough, the Juhet and her Romeo scor 
the Regent, that unhappy tradition has at length almost by themselves in this revival, the only out 
been thrown overboar here, to our joy, we have standing performance, apart from theirs, being the 
youth interpreting ardours and transports of Friar Laurence of Mr. Campbell Gullan Miss Bar 
youth, and the gain is immense It is much to be bara Gott’s Nurse was a sound performance, but 
able to contemplate Julict who looks and acts and had less humour than might have been expected 
peaks like the girl the child just budding into and Mr. Seott Sunderland’s Mercutio was noisy rather 
adolesce of the right’s conception. It is thin gay, theatrical instead of being spontaneous 
a rarer pleasure still to have the speec hes of the Bal- \ plain setting, throwing up the colour of the costume, 
conv Scene and the bridal morn delivered with adorabk served. 

felicity by young uple who scem to catch the 
very accents of nature, and to suggest without strain THE PUNCH BOWL,” AT THE DUKE OF YORK'S. 
the language of untutored passion. For this effect Have you heard it said: Too many cooks spoil 
we have to thank primarily the beautiful art of Miss the broth’? Don't believe it—at any rate of revue, 
Gwen Firanggon-Davi an ideal Julict in what or at any rate of the new revue at the Duke of York’s, 
matters most of all— the indication of childish in- which is styled “The Punch Bowl.” An amazing 
venuousness and sincerity. This Juliet is just a simple, number of authors is credited with having had a 
unaffected girl as she thinks aloud on the balcony, finger in this bowl, and, far from ruining the mixture, 
and she is candour itself in her response to love. And they have made it uniformly appetising The score 
the Romeo of Mr. John Gielgud is a fit match for is charming, and, apart from a “‘ Punch and Judy ”’ 
such a Julict. A awkward in appearance at mime-ballet, which is lengthened out a little too much, 
his first entry, perhaps because of his youth, he wins the show is a succession of short, bright turns that have 
grace and warms up under the influence of his partner, the appearance of ending all too soon Mr. Alfred 
so that his share in the lyrical antiphons has hardly Lester, whether interfering with the footlights or 
less eloquence and fervour than her own. This pair burlesquing an Apache dancer, or being hypnotised 
can touch the note of pathos as well as of romance ; into love, is as screamingly funny as ever. Mr. Billy 
both are at their in their scenes of grict over Leonard seconds his brother comedian admirably. 
the sentence of banishment pronounced on Komceo ; Miss Gwen Farrar and Miss Norah Blaney have turns 
and the Juliet emotional strength carries her far which will delight their admirers. And it is interesting 
enough to permit to handle the Potion Scene to watch Miss Hermione Baddeley in the new atmo 
with marked success. Neither the new Komeo, sphere of revue ; she cannot hide her talents even 
however, nor the Julict can reach as yet the there ; but she hines more in “straight” acting 
tragic possibilities their roles; they were least than in burlesque. 


Storm 


wheels 


spoke, balibearing 


AUR CAT 


at our Shows 


495, Oxford Street, W.1 
and 45, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. y 


Baby Carriages 


MODEL. 
Deep, 


straps 


diameter on 
cycle 
Plated fittings throughout. 

Price £16 : 16 

WITT 


“ ” 
THE “ MIGNON 

PERFECTION 
Finest quality throughout 
roomy body with draught proof hood 
of special non-crach‘ng material. 
apron and safety 
Mounted on a sound and rel 
underframe, fitted with white nbbed 
cushion tyres of large 
tangent 


able 


FREE~ 
A 
REAL 


CAMERA 


Here is the opportunity the Hawk-Eye—a film pack camera made by 
the Eastman Kodak Co., which takes photographs 3} » 2}. It is loaded 
in daylight, and any film can be taken out in a dark room and developed 
separately without disturbing the others. It is a camera without 
price, as it cannot be bought. 

All you have to do is to save 100 wrappers of Wright's Coal Tar Soap. 
Each tablet is wrapped with an outside printed wrapper and an inside 
plain wrapper and they count as two. 50 tablets of soap, therefore, 
will contain the necessary 100 wrappers of 


WRIGHT'S SOAP 


THE SECRET OF HEALTH 


rst tep and the mo 
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Physicians recormmend 


FOOT'’S 


Write for Bath Bow 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., | Sir at mnt Golden 


for tl Colds, Influenza, 

Rheumat isn, and Kidney Compl aints, Skin written the back of 

Affections, etc. | il (4) tered must 

ated, or periur am be ni Film Pack - ~ 
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in the skin WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 


100 CASH PRIZES 
rae < Ist Prize £5 5s.; 2nd Prize £3 3s.; 3rd Prize £2 2s.; 


up No Wr s Req te Camnet 
RULES: i t Da Mail 
: (2) The competition is restricted lo those ha 
vecewed Hawk-t Camera rom \ ‘ 
prictors of Wright's Coal Tar , t 


= then send them to Camerfa Dept. 
WRIGHT, LAYMAN & UMNEY, Ltd., SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E.1 


Hawk-Eye owners are also eligible for the monthly competition run by the 
Kodak Magazine. For further particulars see the Kodak Magazine, copies 
of eonioh can be obtained from any Kodak dealer. 


97 Prizes of £1 Is. each. 
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WATCH DOGS, THEIR TRAINING 
AND MANAGEMENT. 


The ideal pure wool 
Sock for Men 


Lova’s € Greys 83 


ALL OUTFITTERS 


Gwo Sreeples, 


Quality | Booths, Ltd., Church Bank Pottery, Tunstall, Staffs. 


(Dept. 87), 171, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W 
LT.-COL. RICHARDSON 


“BLUE LINE.” | 


FIREPROOF COOKING EARTHENWARE 


INSIST ON GETTING “BLUE LINE” FIREPROOF. | 


Guaranteed against breakage in use. 
Blue Line” Fireproof is durable. attractive and hygienic 


SPHERE 


It will not chip of crack lke ename! t it orange-brown 

outeide, porcelain - white inside. with black handles, or in 
(5 (ARTERS, SUSPENDERS 
preserves the full flavour of the food, and is used to serve A . 


as well as to cook 
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Selected for 
sale at 


WEMBLEY. 


Or VatTreD 
QUE 
Sconce Wess 


To You. 


London Office : 25, Haymarket, S.W.1 


- 


TTT) 


When you “call” or ask for “H.Q.” you achieve 
two ends. 
You pay a tribute to our Policy of reserving accumu- 
lations of Fine Old Highland Malts for our own 
blends. You also show a nice appreciation of really 


good Whisky. 


The first may not have occurred to you before; but 
it requires no prolonged analysis to account for the 
v of the man who consistently demands 


MACDONALD & MUIR, Distillers, 
LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


GLEN MORAY 93.” a very fine 
LIQUEUR WHISKY, 15/- per tottle 


SW EETASA ROSE 
WHITBY 
jp OXYGEN DEODORANT THE JUNIOR 
O-Dot ONE OF 
CALCUTTA 
cL NATURE'S 
| UB IDEAL 
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id - Prospective members are invited to HOLIDAY 
| - write for full | particulars, which are CENTRES. 
now available. 
iut rhe ENTRANCE FEE IS TEM. 
oss mbarrasst t PORARILY SUSPENDED and resort, blending all 
AN DOR os come & dur illustration shows the Club those wishing to take advantage of the natural beauties of 
hairdressers ; Tr ee 4 this fact should send in their appil- moors, woods, rivers and 
imn atel world town, with modern 
DINARD, BRITTANY hand The accommodation, amuse 
he town, and is being Capt. H. L. McKINLAY, M.C., | 
and titted throughout The Junior Calcutta Club, Booklet free from 
~~ with luxury and taste. Middelkerke, BELGIUM. t fown Cierk or any } 
s Tes ; iw RA ency. 
CRYSTAL HOTEL, »: rom 35 fr 
MICHELET HOTEL, inclusive, from 25 to 55 fr. —! 
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N effective road use the 23-60 h.p. Vauxhall gives you 
everything a large general-purpose car can give you. It 
travels as fast as you can desire, with all the steadiness, oe a 
comfort and driving ease you can wish for. 
Its qualities and its moderate price never fail to make a deep 
impression on users of large best-class cars. Have you tried . 


| 
the 23-60 h.p. Vauxhall yet, just tocompare? We invite you 7 . | 


to ask for particulars and a trial drive. P28 
The 23-60 h.p. Vauxhall ¢‘ Kington ’ touring car to seat five, £895 : (-- 
I rting 


9 Va all Velox’ 
t “£1220 


Th medium-sized 
14 40h. p. Vauxhall ‘Princeton’ {> 
touring car, £59 


Our best argument CAB _SUPEREXCELLENT) 23 trial drive 
q 


7 
_— 
tes 


| 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED, LUTON, BE DFORDSHIRE 
LONDON: 174-182 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W.1 


Telephone: Museum 8216 G lines) Telegrams: Whirling Phone Pace 
Canada: 188 King Strect West, Toronto 
€ LONDON AGENTS: SHAW LTD.,20 CONDUIT 


2 2. 


LAUSANNE—OUCHY. 
1oo rooms—30 bathrooms. 
Inclusive terms: Fr. 12 to 16 per day. 
Fashionable (Switzerland) 
'JDGING SOLELY from the : Kuttted GRINDEL- 
percentage of games won with : 
“Why Nots,” the great secret of Dresses WALD 
good _apelly nd. lay with a Blue The Glacier Village—Main Centre 
Cross “* Way Nor” Ball. 6 k bp ( for all sports—On the Jungfrau Rly. 
tockinette Dress (as 
Some wonderful attainments in : sketch), exclusive to oer 
l ng drives have been accom- : Harvey Nichols, made oad Interlaken Villon — Lake Geneva. 
ished with “Why Nots” and of silk and wool mixture MEIRINGEN: 
they ae noticeab ly well- : yarn, in most attractive Chief Station of Brunig Railway. { 
balanced a nd direct’ when : range of zolours, Gnished Aar Gorges. Church 
finishing on the green. : with Crépe - de - Chine. nl 
: Pan c UR 
To play a winning game—play Peter collar and O 
“Why Not” Ball. Of all|[ culls. Price— ANAGLYPH 
Professionals and Sports Goods : 73/6 < 
Dealers 2/6 each. : = MASK COUPON. 
: Jumper Suits in same ‘3 Please send me One Anaglyph 
a! Viewing-Mask. | | 
ma‘erial. Price— 1ewing-.Vias enciose stamps 
; = [Three-halfpence, Inland ; or Two- 
73/6 pence-halfpenny, Foreign] to cover 
: Postage. 
: Address 
To THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
Henleys Tyre & Rubh | (Anzglyph) 15, Essex Street, London, w.C2, 
London” HARVEY NICHOLS & CO. LTD., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W. 1 | | 76.0908 
Dab shed W kiy at tbe © Mice 172, Strand, in th arish of St. Clement anes, in the County of by LLUSTRA NDON — AND SKETC a, Lrt St — afore uid ; “and 
Printed + seen News Milford W.C.2—Saturpay, 7 News at ti New York (N.Y.) Post Office, 1903 


